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Tue little ivory figure which our Fellow Captain Acland, curator 
of the Dorset County Museum at Dorchester, has been kind 
enough to allow me to show here this evening is certainly of very 
remarkable beauty and interest (pl. xxrx, 1). It has not hitherto 
been published or described in any way. In its present state it 
measures just over five and an eighth inches in height (thirteen 
centimetres), and the missing feet would I suppose have brought 
it up to about six inches. It is carved in morse ivory (walrus- 
tooth) which has — an exquisite greyish-brown patina 
giving it something of the appearance of onyx. There is a rather 
serious split running all round the edge. The surface, except in 
the few places where it has been worn away, is highly polished 
and has been worked with the utmost delicacy, particularly 
noticeable in the hair, in the elaborately folded drapery over the 
right thigh and knee, and in the uncovered right hand. The 
face has been slightly rubbed, but the left side is still in the main 
well preserved, and has a curious flavour of archaic Greek 
sculpture about it. The eyes are drilled out, evidently for the 
insertion of small beads of jet or black glass. 

The back is not carved, but is flattened in two surfaces meeting 
at a very obtuse angle, evidently intended to fit into a shallow 
groove in the background to which it was attached by two ivory 
or bone pins, the holes for which are drilled right through the 
figure on its right side. The ivory of the back is hardly 
darkened at all, and the contrast (especially at the left side) with 
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the almost purplish grey of the drapery is so sharp as to suggest 
that the colour is due to painting or staining, the mottled effect 
being produced by the uneven action of the pigment on different 
parts of the ivory. Such staining of ivories is of course not 
improbable ; ‘Theophilus’ refers to the process of reddening 
bone (and he may have included ivory as os) with madder, and 
remains of colour applied in this way are to be seen clearly on 
the Byzantine casket at Troyes and (unless 1 am mistaken) on 
the late twelfth-century morse ivory composite panels from Cologne 
in the Victoria and Albert Museum (144 & 145-1866, & 378- 
1871). One small point as to the technique of the figure is 
perhaps worthy of note. The use of inlaid beads for the eyes 
is not very common in European ivories, and seems to be con- 
fined to about four centuries: I cannot recall any example of it 
after 1200. 

It is possible that certain early Christian ivories in which the 
pupils are deeply drilled may have had some kind of a filling, but 
the earliest actual instance I know of is the wonderful Genoels- 
Elderen diptych of c. 800 in the Brussels Museum (Goldschmidt, 
i, 1), where the eyes are inlaid, some with lapis-lazuli and some 
with opaque blue glass-paste. A ninth-century ivory in the 
collection of Count Harrach at Hradek in Bohemia (G. i, 18) 
has the eyes inlaid with beads, probably of black glass. 1 do not 
remember an example that can be dated in the tenth century. 
After the middle of the tenth century the practice of inlaying the 
eyes becomes less rare.’ 


* Instances are to be seen in the great ivory cross at Copenhagen, made for 
Gunhild, the niece of Cnut, shortly before her death in 1076 (G. iii, 124), and in 
two rather later ivories of Germanic origin at Wiirzburg (G. ii, 148) and Strasburg 
(G. ii, 169). There are two English, or probably English, examples in the 
Victoria and Albert Museum, a tau-cross (215-1865) in which not only the eyes 
but details of the ornament are inlaid with tiny black beads, and a recently purchased 
relief of the Crucifixion (A 80-1923) with one eye, apparently of jet, still in place. 
There are more or less contemporary Spanish examples in the eleventh—twelfth 
century casket of San Isidore at Leon (Kingsley Porter, Romanesque Sculpture, 
pl. 651), and on a relief at Berlin (Volbach, Catalogue, no. 3008). 

For the full twelfth century we have a conspicuous but rather enigmatic instance 
in the covers of the Psalter of Melisenda at the British Museum (Dalton, Catalogue, 
nos. 28, 29), perhaps made at the Angevin Court at Jerusalem, c. 1130-40. The 
British Museum has also a draughtsman (Ib., no. 168; G. iii, 200) with inlaid 
ornament, and a seated figure of a King (1b., no. 613) with eyes of black glass, 
which Mr. Dalton has classed as Rhenish; it reminds me of similar figures at 
St. Omer and Lille, and might, I think, perhaps be French. There is a book- 
cover with inlaid eyes (G. iii, 59) in the Rylands Library at Manchester which 
Dr. Goldschmidt has located at Tréves in the second half of the twelfth century. 
No doubt there are a number of others, and it would be easy to cite many ivories 
with drilled eyes which may once have been inlaid. But as during the late eleventh 
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It is worth while to point out that the inlaying of eyes in 
ivories seems to correspond on the whole in date (with the 
exception of the two quite peculiar ninth-century instances) 
with the similar practice of inlaying the eyes of stone sculpture 
with lead. The lead has probably fallen out in the great majority 
of cases where it was used, but it still survives fairly often. One 
of the earliest examples is on the great capitals from the Abbey 
Church of Cluny preserved in the museum of the town, which 
have been dated before the end of the eleventh century, and 
which must in any case have been carved fairly early in the 
twelfth. A very well preserved example is to be seen in the 
heads in the nave of Steyning Church in Sussex, dating from 
soon after the middle of the twelfth century ; and there seems 
little doubt that the eyes in the two big carved slabs in Chichester 
Cathedral, the date of which has been much disputed but which 
I should myself be inclined to assign to the early twelfth century, 
were once inlaid in the same way. In stone sculpture, as in 
ivory carving, the practice seems to have dropped out altogether 
in the thirteenth and following centuries. 

As to the identification of the figure there can be no doubt. 
It represents one of the three Kings from a group of the 
Adoration of the Magi. He wears the traditional royal dress, 
a long girdled tunic with a mantle clasped on the right shoulder 
and leaving the right arm free, and he carries in both hands (the 
left hidden inside the mantle) a spherical vessel with a lid con- 
taining his offering of gold or incense or myrrh. There is no 
means of suggesting which of the gifts is intended. On one 
of the Cologne ivories at South Kensington, already referred to, 
each of the three Kings carries a vessel of almost precisely 
similar form ;* and this ivory, allowing for the absence of a back- 
ground, may perhaps be taken as giving some idea of the group 
to which our figure belonged. 

Such a group would conform to the type which Kehrer in 
his valuable monograph, Die heilige drei Konige in Literatur und 
Kunst (1909), has classed as Hellenistic, and which prevailed in 
Western art from the Carolingian revival down to the end of 
the twelfth century. In this type the three Magi advance, 
generally from the spectator’s left, one behind the other, all 
standing ; and the Virgin is seated, generally on the spectator’s 
right, with the Child on her knee. After the tenth century the 


and twelfth centuries examples are to be found in many countries of Western Europe, 
the fact that the eyes of the Dorchester figure were almost certainly treated in this 
way gives no help in localizing it. 

‘ Goldschmidt, E/fenbeinskulpturen, iii, 2; no. 145-1866. 
Q2 
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Magi become Kings, and wear crowns instead of the Phrygian 
caps which earlier artists had used to symbolize their Eastern 
origin. In the twelfth century (to go on with what is of course 
only a rough generalization) the foremost King shows a tendency 
to bow in adoration. And before the end of the century in 
certain instances he has begun to kneel on one knee, as he had 
already done in the sixth century on one of the Monza ampullae, 
thus introducing the more dramatic type which was to prevail all 
through the Gothic period. 

A number of examples of this type are illustrated by Kehrer, 
and it is hardly necessary to refer to them here." It was current 
in Germany, France, Italy, and England, and the details vary so 
little that they give no help to speak of in localizing any particular 
instance iconographically. 

But there seems no reason to doubt that this beautiful figure 
is of English origin. Its history is not known in detail, but 
it appears to have been found at Milborne St. Andrew, a village 
some eight or nine miles to the east of Dorchester on the road to 
Blandford. It belonged to Mr. C. Hall of Anstey (a village 
close to Milborne) who was a well-known local antiquary and was 
living there in 1826 and later ; working in collaboration with the 
eminent Dorset author and antiquary Mr. C. Warne, F.S.A., who 
lived at Milborne from 1838 to 1850. His grandson (or son ?), 
Mr. C. L. Hall, of Osmington near Weymouth, deposited it on 
loan as one item of a collection of Dorset antiquities at the Museum 
in 1902, and a few years later the whole collection, including the 
ivory, was purchased for the Dorset County Museum. Exactly 
when and where it was found at Milborne St. Andrew it seems 
impossible to discover.” It is worth while remembering, however, 
that the church in the village has a twelfth-century south door, 
and that it stands only about three miles from the great Bene- 
dictine Abbey of Milton, founded in the tenth century. 

English ivories of this, or indeed of any other date are so 
rare that it is too much to hope for any example that shows 
a marked similarity of style. The Dorchester ivory does to 
some extent recall, both by its grand sculpturesque style and 
by the darkness and polish of its surface, the splendid torso of 


* A fairly close parallel for costume is afforded by the Bertolt (second half of 
the eleventh century) Gospel-book at Salzburg (fig. 119) ; English examples occur in 
the Aethelwold Benedictional (fig. 134), in the St. Albans Psalter at Hildesheim 
(tig. 137), and elsewhere. 

? I am indebted for all this information, as well as for much else, to Captain 
Acland. Since this paper was read, a folio album of Dorset antiquities made by 
Mr. Warne has been presented to the Museum; this includes a sketch of the ivory 
with Mr. Hall’s name written below it. 
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Christ from a crucifix dug up in Worship Street in the City 
and now in the Guildhall Museum,’ But the drapery in the 
Guildhall figure is much more freely and loosely handled, and 
it probably dates from quite late in the twelfth century, while 
the Dorchester ivory seems to me to suggest a date not much 
later than the middle of the twelfth century. I may perhaps 
quote in support of this view the opinion of Dr. Goldschmidt, to 
whom I sent a photograph of it, and who wrote to me last month 
from Berlin: ‘There is no reason to believe that it is not 
English. I also should attribute it to the twelfth century, but 
could not say exactly when, rather in the middle than in the 
beginning.’ 

The nearest parallel in the form of any ivory that I can cite is 
the group of two figures in the National Museum at Copenhagen 
(no. 10366; Goldschmidt, E/fenbeinskulpturen, iii, 40). These 
two figures are carved in high relief in morse ivory, with a 
smoothed back and holes above and below—as in the Dorchester 
ivory—to fasten them to a background. They are 15-4 centi- 
metres high, little taller than the Dorchester figure must have 
been when complete, but stouter in build with much larger 
heads. The carving seems coarser and less accomplished, but 
apart from the resemblance of technique and material the features 
and hair of the foremost figure, as well as the hands, do recall 
those of the much more beautiful King which we have here this 
evening.” 

The Copenhagen ivory is dated by Dr. Goldschmidt in the 
second half of the twelfth century. It comes from the old 
Royal Danish collection, and he classes it as Danish, there being 
nothing against such an origin. Certainly it does not look like 
German or French work ; but it may be worth while considering 
the possibility of its being either English or at least done under 
an English influence. The connexions between this country and 
Denmark were doubtless not so close in the twelfth century as 
they had been in the early eleventh when both kingdoms were 
united under Cnut. But my colleague Mr. Mitchell reminds 
me that Anketil, that aurifaber incomparabilis who finished the 
gold shrine of St. Alban in 1129, had previously been sent for 
by the King of Denmark to act as his moneyer and goldsmith, 


* Exhibited at the Burlington Fine Arts Club in 1923, no. 76; illustrated on 
pl. xxiv of the Catalogue of that Exhibition, 

? The figures in the Copenhagen group are difficult to explain. Dr. Goldschmidt 
tentatively interprets them as a Scribe and a High-priest. The foremost is not 
unlike the conventional Christ, the second has a strong look of St. Paul, but is 
wearing episcopal dress, alb, stole, dalmatic, and chasuble. 
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and had spent seven years in his service before he returned to 
England and entered the monastery of St. Albans (Gesta Abbatum, 
ed. Riley (1867), pp. 84 ff). 

Unless I am mistaken, however, a much closer and indeed 
a convincing stylistic resemblance can be traced between our 
ivory King and the miniatures of the fine Psalter in the British 
Museum (Lansdowne MS. 383), a manuscript dating from the 
second half of the twelfth century, probably before 1173, and 
almost certainly written for, if not at, the Abbey of Benedictine 
Nuns at Shaftesbury, scarcely twenty miles north of Milborne 
St. Andrew. Here the figure of God in the picture representing 
the dispatch of the Archangel Gabriel from Heaven to Nazareth 
(f.12) shows the clearest likeness to the Dorchester King (pl. xxrx, 2); 
not only in general style, but in such details as the features (particu- 
larly the mouth with the beard), the hair, the hands, the crown,’ 
and the sharp, narrow folds of the drapery. In another miniature 
representing the Three Marys at the Sepulchre (f. 13) the 
foremost of them carries an exactly similar spherical vessel in 
exactly the same way, her left hand under her mantle and her 
right hand steadying the gift. The noble miniature of the 
Virgin and Child later on in the same Psalter (f. 186) is well 
known, and may perhaps be taken as some suggestion of what 
the ivory Virgin and Child, to whom our King was approaching 
with his gift, must have been like.’ 

The connexion between the Shaftesbury Psalter and the 
Dorchester—or rather Milborne St. Andrew—ivory is surely 
close enough to justify us in regarding them as the work of 
more or less contemporary artists, though as a work of art the 
ivory is without doubt incomparably the finer of the two; and 
quite independent lines of suggestion, if not of argument, con- 


* M. Male, in L’ Art Religieux du XIIme Siécle, p. 146, n. 2, has dated it after 
1161, but the name of St. Edward the Confessor, canonized in that year, does not 
in fact occur either in the Calendar or in the Litany; the terminus ad quem is given 
by the absence of St. Thomas of Canterbury. 

2 Closely similar crowns, with trefoil ornaments rising from a plain or ornamented 
band, are to be seen in many other English manuscripts from the beginning of the 
eleventh to the end of the twelfth century, Compare the crowns worn by King 
Cnut in the Register of New Minster (1016-20) at the British Museum; by 
David in the big Durham Bible of c. 1090 (Phot. V. and A. M., 49613); by 
Antiochus and by Cyrus in the Winchester Bible of c. 1154-89 (Phot. V. and 
A. M., 17292, 49751). 

3 The miniature of the Virgin and Child is reproduced in colour in Sir George 
Warner’s Illuminated MSS. in the British Museum (1903), pl. 13; there is a 
reduced illustration of the Three Marys in Schools of Illumination, Part II (1915), 
» 1; the Dispatch of the Archangel has not been photographed or illustrated 
before. 
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verge to indicate a date close to the middle of the twelfth 
century. In the absence of evidence to the contrary we may 
at least guess that they were made by artists working in Dorset. 
And even more than the manuscript this ivory King is a testimony 
to the marvellous beauty of our English art at that time. I feel 
sure that the Society will be grateful to Captain Acland for 
permitting us to study it here this evening. And when it is 
returned to his care next week it is a pleasure to know that 
it will take its place as one of the recognized treasures of the 
rich and extraordinarily interesting local museum of which he is 
Curator. 


DISCUSSION 


Mr. DALTON congratulated the author on his discovery, and agreed 
with his estimate of the sculptural quality and archaic appearance of 
the ivory. There was a sincere charm about early work of that kind, 
which contrasted with that of the thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, 
with its obvious eagerness to please the eye. The same transformation 
could be observed also in Greek art of the classical period. 


The CHAIRMAN (Lord Crawford) looked on the ivory as a remarkable 
work of art, superior even to that of the contemporary miniaturists. 
It was a striking piece of modelling, closely following the lines of the 
human form. The ivory was of brilliant appearance and of singular 
colour, but not in his opinion deliberately stained. Thanks were due 
to Mr. Maclagan both for rescuing the carving from comparative 
obscurity and bringing it to the notice of the Society. 





The Goths in South Russia 


By Norman H. Baynes. 


One of the most revolutionary reconstructions of history 
propounded by Professor Rostovtseff in his recent book on 
Iranians and Greeks in Southern Russia (Oxford University Press, 
1922), would appear to have passed unchallenged ; and yet, if 
it were accepted, it would surely mean that no _ inconsiderable 
part of the history of the Roman Empire and its invaders would 
have to be rewritten, or at least conceived in a new light. From 
the results of the excavation of German graves in South Russia 
dating apparently from the first century B.c. and from the first 
and second centuries of our era, he has demonstrated that the 
Dnieper basin was gradually occupied by German tribes during 
the early period of the Roman Empire, and that it is only in the 
light of this fact that we are able fully to understand the invasion 
of South Russia by the Goths. ‘The Gothic invasion was not 
the first, but the last act of the activity of the Germans in South 
Russia.’ 

This is undoubtedlyan addition to our historical knowledge which 
is of the first importance. But Professor Rostovtseff goes further. 
He shows that the earlier Scythian and Sarmatian kingdoms in 
South Russia had lived on the tribute paid in kind by the indigenous 
subject peoples: money was not used in their social economy. 
In the German graves, however, of the first and second centuries 
. there are found not only Greco-Roman pottery and Greco-Roman 
jewellery, but Roman silver and copper money—the universal 
currency of the period. While this contact with the Greco- 
Roman world would seem to have been liveliest in the second 
century from the period of Nerva to that of Septimius Severus, 
most of the coins belong to the age of the Antonines. This 
would appear to mean, Professor Rostovtseff argues, that from the 
first the German population of the Dnieper region entered into 
direct relations with the Roman provinces, and thus came to form 
a kind of annex to the Roman Danube trade. Many of the 
Germans in their old homes in Scandinavia and on the Baltic had 
been daring sailors: in their new homes they sought to gain 
access to the sea-shore which would give them the opportunity of 
plundering and holding to ransom the eastern part of the Roman 
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Empire. The capture of Olbia and Tyras, ports on the Black Sea, 
was the natural sequence of the Gothic settlement in South Russia 
because these cities with their Roman garrisons were the chief 
obstacle which barred the free approach to the sea-way. ‘The 
Germans did not aim at destroying the existing commercial relations 
and the existing commercial centres. They tried to use these 
relations for their own profit.’ ‘The cities continued to exist for 
some scores of years after they were captured by the Goths. But 
they ceased to be important commercial centres as the Goths... 
preferred to enter into direct relations with the Greek cities on 
the Thracian Bosphorus and the southern shore of the Black Sea. 
... The Gothic epoch was accordingly a revival of the Scythian 
and Sarmatian state in a new shape.’ 

It is obvious that if the Goths were from the time of their 
arrival in South Russia a trading people in close contact with 
Greco-Roman markets, this would imply that we must entirely 
reconsider our picture of Gothic civilization, for this close contact 
could not have proceeded for some two hundred years without 
profoundly modifying the social life of the Goths. But is it 
necessary to interpret the archaeological evidence in this way ? 

In the first place it would be admitted that in our sources, such 
as they are, for the history of the Roman Empire in the third 
century, there is no hint of any such long continued peaceful 
intercourse, and if it had in fact existed, we might surely have 
looked for such in the extracts from the history of Dexippos 
preserved by Zosimus. So far as I am aware there is no sugges- 
tion that the Gothic forays and raids of the later third century 
mark a change of policy toward the Empire on the part of the 
Goths. But it might be objected that, when the character of 
our sources is considered, such an argumentum e silentio cannot be 
conclusive. 

Professor Rostovtseff, as we have seen, considers that the 
capture of Olbia and Tyras was the natural sequence of the 
Gothic settlement in South Russia. We do not know when that 
settlement took place, but if, as is generally supposed," it is to be 
brought into connexion with the movements of peoples on the 
Danube under Marcus Aurelius a.p. 166-180, it was certainly 
long before this natural sequence became an accomplished fact. 
Of the precise year of the Gothic occupation of Olbia we are 
ignorant: though coining appears to come to an end with the 
first half of the reign of Alexander Severus, from the fact that 
two soldiers of the Roman garrison dedicated an altar to Mercury 


* So Rappaport. Dr. Minns would date the settlement to the early years of the 
third century (Scythians and Greeks, p. 126). 
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in A.D. 248, we may conclude that the occupation must have been 
later than that date. Zosimus (i. 42) records a Gothic raid on 
the valley of the Tyras under Gallienus (a.p. 253-268): it would 
thus appear that the town of Tyras did not fall into Gothic hands 
until this reign (so Minns : cf. Scythians and Greeks, pp. 126, 448, 
470, 644). But it was only in a. p. 256 that the Goths for the 
first time crossed to Asia to devastate the Roman provinces on 
the southern shores of the Black Sea. There would thus seem 
to be no sufficient interval between the Gothic occupation of 
Olbia and Tyras and the sea attacks on the Empire, during 
which the Goths could have developed a peaceful trade with 
the Greco-Roman ports. 

But this is not all. When the Goths desired to convey their 
warriors across the sea, they themselves possessed no ships which 
might act as transports for their army, and they accordingly forced 
the Bosporan kingdom to supply them with convoys. Even so, 
the Goths did not themselves navigate the ships: Bosporan 
sailors ferried them across to Asia and then returned to Bosporos: 
the Goths only managed to make their way back to South Russia 
dowv dedivnvTo mAoiwy émiaBbpevor (Zos. 1. 31). On their second 
incursion they did not allow the Bosporan ships to sail away after 
the Gothic forces had been landed on the soil of Asia., In this 
raid they captured a large number of ships and took as prisoners 
skilled seamen whom they employed in further forays (mAoiwy 6 
TOAA@Y evTOpHaavTes Kal TOV aixpad@Twr Tois EpéTTELY EmLaTapévols 
eis vautirlav xpnodpevot, Zos. i. 33). On the news of this success 
their barbarian neighbours wished to share in the spoil: mAota 
pev KareckevdfeTro Tov auvévT@y avTois aixpadrdTov 7 GAS KaT 
éutropiay émiptyvupévay drovpynodvtwy eis tiv TovT@v Snpiovpyiar, 
but they did not dare to make the same bold voyage as the 
former plunderers, but simply hugged the shore, the infantry 
accompanying them on land. When they had arrived at Byzan- 
tium, on learning that the fisher folk had hidden themselves with 
their boats in the marshes, they came to terms with them: the 
fishermen agreed to carry the Goths across the strait from Byzan- 
tium to Chalcedon on their fishing-boats (Zos. 1. 34). The men 
who dared not venture from Byzantium to Chalcedon were no 
sea-traders." 

Gothic operations at sea cover the decade a.p. 256-267 and 
thereafter we never hear of any naval action on the part of the 
Goths: even Theoderic the Great in Italy possessed no fleet, 
until at the close of his reign he planned to build ships for 
use alike against the Vandal and the Empire. The maritime 


* For Gothic lack of seamanship, cf. Zos. i. 42, 43. 
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forays of the Goths were rendered possible simply by the fact 
that others provided them with ships and men to sail them. 
Professor Rostovtseff’s view that the Goths ‘ preferred to enter 
into direct relations with the Greek cities on the Thracian 
Bosphorus and the south shore of the Black Sea’ is untenable : 
we cannot conclude, therefore, that ‘ the Gothic epoch was accord~ 
ingly a revival of the Scythian or Sarmatian state in a new 
shape’. 

The presence of Roman coins in German graves must be 
otherwise explained: they probably came from the cities on 
the shore of the Black Sea from which the Germans may well 
have demanded money payments as the price of security from 
German pillage. We know that as early as a.p. 238 the Roman 
Empire was paying subsidies to the Goths. 








The Birchington Hoard 


By Major P. H. G. Powett-Corron and 
O. G. S. Crawrorp, F.S.A. 
[Read 13th December 1923] 


Fourteen bronze axe-heads of the palstave type were found in 
an earthen bowl 3 ft. below the surface in Southend Brickfield at 
a spot approximately 200 ft. from the west corner of the Girls’ 
National School, and 510 ft. from the south-west corner of No. 1, 
Dodinga. The bowl was broken, and the base and the greater 
part of the lower part were not recovered ; but sufficient of the 
upper part was saved to give the approximate diameter and 
enough of the sides to give the profile except at the base. It is 
hand-made and burnt a dark brown. After restoration in May 
1923, it has a diameter at the mouth of 77 in., and a maximum 
diameter of 93 in. The lip is slightly incurved and 13 in. below it 
a shallow irregular groove } in. wide encircles the bowl. Below 
this, 24in. from the lip, is a single row of impressed double 
circles, approximately + in. in diameter and jin. apart. Below 
these a band 3 in. wide of six horizontal uneven lines, the row of 
circles being repeated below. The total width of the ornamental 
band, consisting of two rows of circles and the six lines between, 
is 12 in. 

No two of the fourteen palstaves were cast in the same mould, 
and there is a considerable variety in the details. The length 
ranges between 7 in. and 53 in. and the weight between 18 oz. 
and 950z. The groups are ribbed in some cases, and the marking 
between the socket and cutting-edge assumes a [J or Y/ form, 
a central rib running down the blade in four cases. 


P. H. G., P.-C. 


The hoard of palstaves (pl. xxx1, 2) exhibited by Major Powell- 
Cotton is unique, inasmuch as the pot in which it was contained 
has been preserved almost entire. In previous instances hoards 
have been found in pots, but they have always been broken by the 
finders; and in no case have a sufficient number of the pieces been 
preserved to enable the whole pot to be restored. The Worthing 
hoard was found in a pot, but only a few pieces are now known 
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to be in existence. Of these, three are in the British Museum 
and others are in the Pitt-Rivers Museum at Oxford. They 
formed part of an unornamented vessel with an outcurving 
rim. The shape of the vessel cannot be determined with abso- 
lute certainty ; but so far as one can judge from the surviving 
fragments it is not likely to have been made before the beginning 
of the La Téne period (pl. xxx). The Birchington vessel is 
fortunately more complete, and it is ornamented (pl. xxxi, 1). _ 
The decoration consists of six rows of parallel grooves round the 
middle, with a single row of stamped circles above and below. 
This ring-and-dot device has a wide range in space and time. 
In England it occurs on pottery at All Cannings Cross, the Early 
Iron Age site discovered and excavated by Captain and Mrs. 
Cunnington; and on the familiar bone combs, such as have been 
found at Glastonbury and elsewhere. It is also found on socketed 
bronze axes and on ancient British coins. Sir John Evans, in his 
account of socketed axes thus ornamented, remarks * :—‘ Though 
so frequent on metallic antiquities of the latter part of the Bronze 
Age, it is remarkable that the ornament is of very rare occurrence 
on any part of the pottery which is known to belong to that 
period.’ The significance of this rarity will be seen presently 
when I shall suggest an explanation of it. Abroad it is exceed- 
ingly common on antiquities of the Hallstatt and La Teéne 
periods. There is hardly a plate in Munro’s Lake Dwellings of 
Europe which does not contain some examples of it from France, 
Switzerland, or Italy. But perhaps the most interesting instance 
is a potsherd from the lake-dwelling of Grésine on the Lac du 
Bourget (Munro, op. cit., fig. 21, no. 15); for below the circles is 
a row of horizontal grooves like those on the Birchington pot. 
Other potsherds from Grésine ornamented with stamped con- 
centric circles are in the St. Germain Museum; and, also from the 
same site, a series of pins of the same type as have been found 
at Old England, Brentford; a socketed axe with vestigial wings ; 
spearheads; bracelets and other objects of the usual late Bronze 
Age types, and finger-tip pottery. The device is common on 
Hallstatt urns, such as that from Sigmaringen illustrated in the 
Iron Age Guide (p. 38, fig. 34). A pot with similar ornament was 
found in a tumulus on the Plateau de Ger (department of Hautes 
Pyrénées) ; it is now in the St. Germain Museum. 

An interesting chronological clue is obtained from the occur- 
rence of a small bronze stamp like a seal found in the great 
Larnaud hoard at St.Germain. The stamp has the ring-and-dot 


* Ancient Bronze Implements, p. 124. 
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engraved upon it, and it seems not unlikely that it was intended 
for stamping pottery. It could certainly have been used for that 
purpose. The hoard is an important one: it was found in the 
province of Jura and has given its name to a period of the Bronze 
Age in the chronological schemes of certain French archaeologists, 
It consisted of an immense number of objects, amongst which 
were socketed axes, winged and flanged axes (including that type 
of winged axe from which the socketed axe with vestigial wings 
was evolved), fragments of swords and sword-handles, tanged 
knives, socketed gouges and chisels, knobbed sickles, socketed 
spearheads, a razor with a loop and ring handle, tanged arrow- 
heads and triangular flat arrowheads with two holes in the base, 
tanged knives, hooks surmounted by bird figures, fish-hooks, and 
a Hallstatt fibula." 

To return, now, to the problem raised by Sir John Evans. 
Why is it that, if ring-and-dot ornament was a common device 
during the Late Bronze Age, it was supposed to be so rare on 
the pottery of that period? The answer is, I believe, that the 
Late Bronze Age pottery types are far more numerous than was 
formerly supposed. When Sir John Evans wrote, the knowledge 
of these types was mainly derived from the excavation of barrows. 
The urns they contain are often very simply made, and of a 
coarse gritty texture, quite unsuitabe for stamped ornament. We 
now know that several much finer types were in contemporaneous 
use. At All Cannings Cross both the fine and coarse types 
of pottery occur; and the presence of a socketed bronze axe, 
a razor, and other smaller bronze objects associated with La 
Téne I brooches and iron objects, proves that there was at any 
rate a big overlap between the Late Bronze Age and the Early 
Iron Age. Other evidence (to be published shortly) comes from 
a village site in South Wilts., excavated by Dr. Clay. There is a 
very close resemblance between the coarse pottery of these sites 
and the barrow-urns ; and indeed it seems that much that has 
hitherto been attributed to the Late Bronze Age belongs really to 
the Early Iron Age. It was, perhaps, more usual to bury the 
coarser types of pots in sepulchral mounds; though certain 
examples from Sussex and elsewhere suggest exceptions to the 
rule. Few of the objects most commonly found in the hoards 
can be proved to be earlier than the use of iron in this country ; 
and I believe that a large number of our cremation burials in 
barrows and all our urn-fields belong to the Iron Age. The date 
of the first use of iron in England is uncertain ; but I do not 


* Déchelette gives a list, but no full published list or description is accessible in 
this country. 
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know of any proof of its use here before the La Téne period. 
Isolated finds can hardly be cited as evidence for common use, 
for which one must look to excavated village-sites. 

If my hypothesis is correct it follows that most of the hoards 
and the majority of bronze objects found in this country belong 
to a period when iron was in common use—a period which 
cannot be much earlier than the beginning of the La Téne 
period. This leaves for the British Early and Middle Bronze 
Age only a relatively small number of implements. It would 
seem that, until the invasion, bronze implements were not at all 
common. ‘They may have been commoner than, say, in Belgium 
or Germany, because we are nearer than those countries to the 
sources of the raw material ; and, indeed, in the far west the early 
types of bronze implements were more abundant. But it seems 
that the period of greatest abundance in England was when iron 
was already coming into use. I believe that this great influx of 
bronze implements was due to the invasion about which 
I wrote in this Journal in 1922 (ii, 27-35). It seems that there 
is evidence of a similar invasion in Belgium. In that country, 
according to Belgian archaeologists, there was no true Bronze Age, 
and the first appearance of bronze was only a little earlier than 
the introduction of iron." M. Comhaire regarded the Belgian 
Bronze Age as merely a phase of the Hallstatt culture. M. Boule 
in a review of M. Comhaire’s work says :—‘ The author thinks 
that it is unnecessary to assume the existence in Belgium of 
a Bronze Age in the strict sense, but only of an Early Iron Age, 
such as is revealed by the cemetery of Hallstatt.’* Three Belgian 
bronze hoards ‘contain a collection of objects some of which are 
clearly typical of the Hallstatt period’. A hoard found at Frasnes 
contained hollow gold bracelets with iron hooks, dating from the 
end of the Hallstatt period. The burials confirm the evidence of 
the hoards, for they contain associated types of the Bronze and 
Iron Ages. M. Boule concludes his review thus :—‘* When one 
visualizes the distribution of Hallstatt cemeteries, one imagines 
a huge wave of barbarian invaders advancing up the Danube and 
down the Rhine as far as the Channel. Beyond the invaded 
regions we find, to the north and south, peoples whose culture 
developed quite differently. There is no trace in Belgium of 
a period separating the early Hallstatt Iron Age and the Roman 
Conquest.’ In other words, there was no La Téne period in 
Belgium. Inhumation was not practised between the dolmen 


‘ Congrés Intern. d’ Anthrop. et d’ Arch. préh., Moscow, 1892, vol. ii, pp. 229-32. 
° L’ Anthr., vol. v, 1894, pp. 88-9, reviewing ‘L’Age des métaux en Belgique’, 
by M. Comhaire, Bull. Soc. d’Anthr. de Bruxelles, vol. xii, 1893-4. 
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period and the first Frankish invasion. M. Comhaire concludes 
that the Belgian Iron Age began in the seventh century B.c. 

It seems probable that the invasion of Belgium in the Hallstatt 
period may have passed beyond the shores of that country and 
reached Britain. It would not be the first time that invaders 
have come here from that quarter, for it was from the Rhine that 
the Beaker peoples came. If, however, a late Hallstatt invasion 
was responsible for the introduction of our Late Bronze Age, 
and if M. Comhaire’s date is correct, the date I suggested before 
(800-700 B.c.) might be a little too early. If the invaders 
arrived here a little before the La Téne period began abroad, the 
difficulty of drawing a dividing line in this country between the 
La Téne I period and the culture which preceded it, would be 
partially explained, though the difficulty, of course, will remain as 
great as before. I feel convinced that the invasion from this 

uarter explains the facts here better than to assume an invasion 
from central or southern France. The resemblance between our 
Late Bronze Age culture and that of the Pyrenees on the one hand 
and Silesia on the other, would be due to divergent streams of a 
single invasion, split perhaps by a resistant mass of people some- 
where in northern France, in the Seine Basin. Déchelette remarked 
on the Hallstatt colouring of the Late Bronze Age in southern 
France, a feature which was exactly paralleled in Belgium, on the 
opposite side of the uninvaded region. The invaders may have 
left their mark in southern France on their way to Spain, where the 
Hallstatt culture certainly penetrated. That it also affected Silesia 
at the other extreme is evident from the remarkable collection of 
painted pottery in the Breslau Museum. 

The difficulty of dating the invasion, and the introduction of 
iron, is due to the fact that the culture of the invaders seems to 
have been in part a Hallstatt culture. That is at any rate the 
conclusion to be drawn from their pottery. But when inhabited 
sites, like All Cannings Cross, are examined, we find La Téne I 
brooches. On the principal of minimum dating, one cannot 
therefore be sure that such sites existed before the La Téne 
period. The same kind of difficulty arises later when we find 
occasional Roman objects— such as coins and Samian ware—in an 
Iron Age village. In both instances we may often feel morally 
certain that the site was inhabited for a century or two before the 
latest objects found there ; but proof may be impossible. In order 
to prove that the invasion occurred before La Téne I, it would be 
necessary to find an inhabited site where complete and exhaustive 
excavation revealed only Hallstatt types. 


O. G. S.C. 
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DISCUSSION 


Major POWELL-COTTON confirmed the discovery in 1904 of the 
palstaves in the urn, which was broken in removal and was still 
imperfect at the base, though the pieces recovered at the time and 
subsequently had been carefully put together and the ongeon form 
restored as far as possible. 


Mr. PEAKE emphasized the rarity of bronze finds in association 
with pottery, and welcomed the publication of Major Powell-Cotton’s 
exhibit. Such ornamented wares, or at any rate their characteristics, 
came ultimately from Savoy or Central Europe, and reached Britain 
in the late Bronze Age. Imports of the early Bronze Age came by 
sea from the west; but the later movement, traced by a variety of 
objects, was from Central Europe. The only point in which he differed 
from the author was the number of movements. Several sword-types 
had been recognized, and the earliest form occurred with the stock 
antiquities of Central Europe; the present exhibit did not belong to 
the latest phase, and a considerable period had to be allowed for two 
or more invasions. With the later imports only socketed and winged 
celts were found; and there was a mass of evidence that placed the 
invasion theory beyond all question. 


Mr. BUSHE-FOX said the main problem involved in the paper was 
the date when the Bronze Age ended and the Iron Age began; and 
the author’s view was that the late Bronze Age culture was brought to 
Britain in late Hallstatt times, which implied that it belonged to the 
Iron Age itself, and that the majority of bronze implements survived 
into the period of La Téne. Objects of Hallstatt origin were rare in 
Britain, but the Weybridge bucket was an undoubted example of the 
seventh century, and it was unlikely that the inhabitants knew nothing 
of iron when that was imported. The alleged invasion early in the 
period of La Téne he could not recognize in British finds, and it was 
said to have started in Belgium; yet of the thirty or forty La Téne I 
brooches found in England, only five or six came from the districts 
nearest Belgium and most were found in Wiltshire. Even in the 
south-east they were picked up near the coast or dredged from the 
Thames, suggesting trade by sea rather than a settlement by invaders. 
If an early tin trade existed, it brought Britain into relation with 
northern or western France, not with Belgium. The All Cannings 
Cross pottery was represented among the finds at Hengistbury and he 
had been the first to identify it as of the Hallstatt period, though it 
was a mistake to call it Hallstatt pottery, as the central European ware 
was quite distinct. 


Mr. REGINALD SMITH agreed on the whole with the last speaker, 
and thought that such a revolution in chronology was not altogether 
justified, though the subject was admittedly difficult. The date 
1000 B.C. might be taken as the limit of the early Bronze Age; and if 
the late Bronze Age were due to an invasion from Belgium (where 
there was said to be no Bronze Age at all), and the leaf-shaped sword 
were imported by those invaders, then the continuity of the sepulchral 
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pottery in Britain was difficult to explain. The change from inhuma- 
tion to cremation at that date was in’ itself a revolution, but a Belgian 
conquest did not explain why food-vessels were found abundantly 
in both kinds of burials; and that type was not only inherited from 
neolithic times, but survived in a slightly different form as the cinerary 
urn. Not only was the late Bronze Age characterized by pottery 
distinct from continental forms, which did not, for instance, include 
the incense-cup; but objects belonging to the Hallstatt repertory 
were singularly scarce for a presumed occupation of six centuries 
(1000-400 B.C.). He was therefore inclined to believe in a late 
Bronze Age after cremation was introduced, and a gradual infiltration 
of Hallstatt products, such as brooches, by trade during a few centuries 
before the period of La Tene. 


Dr. WHEELER inquired whether certain analogies in Central Europe 
constituted a Hallstatt period in Britain. There was certainly kinship 
in the pottery, and Mr. Crawford’s theory seemed to fill a gap between 
the true Bronze Age and La Téne. A year ago M. Hubert drew 
attention to a movement from Central Europe to the Pyrenees and 
northern Spain, and explained certain pottery in Britain by a movement 
from Spain to southern England. If, on the other hand, a movement 
down the Rhine across Belgium could be maintained, the facts could 
be more reasonably explained. He understood that the movement 
from central Europe was divided in southern France, branching south- 
west to the Pyrenees and northwards across Belgium; the division 
took place apparently west or south of the Jura and the Céte-d’Or. 
Mr. Peake’s chapter on the late survival of the Bronze Age in north- 
west France should be borne in mind, as that area seemed to be 
a wedge driven into the Hallstatt system of western Europe. 


Mr. CRAWFORD replied that the difficulty of supposing the late 
Bronze Age to be due to an iron-using people was more apparent than 
real, as the inspection of Hallstatt remains abroad revealed the fact 
that there was a great preponderance of bronze in that culture. The 
Bologna collection seemed to be decisive on that point. In his opinion 
an invasion was proved by the sudden appearance of many new 
pottery types, such as occurred at All Cannings Cross. With reference 
to the frequency of La Téne I brooches in Wilts., he could cite the 
abundance in that area of the beaker type, which did not come from 
the nearest continental coast, but down the Rhine. He was working 
out the evidence for a division of the Hallstatt stream somewhere 
between France and Germany. He was not so much concerned to 
prove his point as to stimulate discussion of a chronological problem ; 
and wished to thank Major Powell-Cotton for allowing the Society to 
inspect a hoard of supreme interest. 


The CHAIRMAN (Rev. E. E. Dorling) remarked that the full dis- 
cussion to which the exhibit and paper had given rise showed that the 
subject had a special interest for the Society ; and a hearty vote of 
thanks was due to Mr. Crawford and Major Powell-Cotton for their 
share in the evening’s programme. 
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Notes on the Mural Paintings of St. Christopher 
in English Churches 


By H. H. Brinotey, M.A., F.S.A. 
[Read 15th December 1921] 


In the course of a search for material likely to be useful in an 
inquiry into the evolution of the sailing ship in Northern Europe 
I was attracted to the surviving mural paintings of St. Christopher, 
for now and then we find a masted vessel or row boat in the 
stream through which the saint wades. The immediate result 
was disappointing, for I found only twenty-three pictures with 
vessels of any kind; moreover the small size of the latter 
precludes insertion of the details of rigging or other gear, besides 
which a mural painting is a work of the picture-poster order, 
strong lines to produce an impression at a distance. The only 
instance of a vessel of particular value to a student of nautical 
archaeology I found is in the well-preserved paintings in Breage 
(St. Breaca’s) church in Cornwall,’ which is seen on the left side 
of fig. 18. The picture is c. 1490, the date of the church, and for 
that time the topsail is noticeably large, while the sheets being 
led to the yard-arms of the main course is a point of interest in 
view of the controversy whether early topsails, which came into 
use in the second half of the fifteenth century, were usually 
sheeted to the tops or to the yard-arms below. As material ac- 
cumulated it seemed worth while attempting a summary of our 
knowledge of the mural paintings of St. Christopher in English 
churches, in respect of their distribution, survival, and the details 
of the conventional representation. ; 

Such a summary was especially attractive, as many paintings 
have come to light since the appearance, in 1883, of the third or 
latest edition of Mr. Charles E. Keyser’s List of Buildings in Great 
Britain and Ireland having Mural and other Painted Decorations of 
Dates prior to the latter part of the 16th Century, a work which is 
necessarily the basis of an inquiry regarding any particular repre- 
sentation. Among the more recent literature consulted, Mr. 
Keyser’s notices in The Archaeological Journal and elsewhere of 


‘ Described by me in the Cambridge Antiquarian Society’s Proceedings, xvii, 
1914, p. 139. 
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paintings discovered since 1883 or otherwise not included in his 
‘ List’ should be specially mentioned. As far as has been possible 
I have visited churches possessing extant paintings. 

Beyond the above sources, much of my information has been 
derived from the incumbents of churches to whom I have written 
in cases where photographs were not to be obtained or published 
descriptions were of old date or meagre. To these I express my 
indebtedness. In addition I have to express my thanks for kind 
assistance to Mr. G. C. Druce, F.S.A., Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A., 
Mr. C, E. Keyser, F.S.A., Miss Oleve Heath of Albury, and to 
others mentioned later, as well as to Dr. Copland Vines and 
Mr. J. T. Saunders, both of Christ’s College, Cambridge, for 
making notes on churches beyond my reach. 

Mr. Keyser’s ‘List’ of 1883 mentions 188 paintings of 
St. Christopher, a total of all then either known as extant or 
recorded as having vanished from one cause or another. This 
total should be corrected to 185, as inspection leaves no doubt 
that the figure in Fring church, Norfolk, represents St. George, 
and the painting in Knockmoy Abbey Church, co. Galway, 
which in the ‘List’ is mentioned as St. Sebastian or perhaps 
St. Christopher, has lately been decided to be the former.’ 
Moreover, it is probable that Wedmore church, Somerset, pos- 
sesses only two representations of St. Christopher, not three as 
supposed when the ‘List’ was published. To the total 185 
should be added 33 which were unknown at the date of the 
‘List’, which do not include paintings already recorded as 
covered by whitewash or plaster and uncovered since 1883. 
These recent discoveries bring up the total to 218. The actual 
total of paintings (all the figures here given indicate the number 
of paintings, not of buildings) which I know of is 234, the excess 
over 218 being made up of paintings known as existing or as 
having existed at the time the ‘ List’ was published but which 
were not included therein through records not being then avail- 
able to Mr. Keyser. In-the ‘ List’ he notes about 70 of the 185 
given as destroyed, plastered or whitewashed over ; a summary 
which my own notes alter to 140 paintings vanished out of 
234 known. 

The table and the map here reproduced show the distribu- 
tion of mural paintings of St. Christopher by counties. The 
predominance of Norfolk and Suffolk in mural paintings in 
general is well known, and it is natural that these two counties 
should possess the greatest number of examples of St. Christopher. 


* 1H. S. Crawford, ‘ The Mural Paintings and Inscriptions at Knockmoy Abbey,’ 
Jour. Roy. Soc. Antiq. Ireland, ser. vi, vol. ix, xlix, pt. 1, June 1919. 
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After them we find one eastern and two southern counties, and 
further consideration of the table and the map shows that known 
examples fall into two main groups, a comparatively solid eastern 
bunch, and a southern zone in the south and west, the two groups 
being separated by counties with relatively few paintings of 
St. Christopher. From each group scattered examples range 
northward with diminishing frequency. The two groups thus 
form a case of discontinuous distribution which made it seem 





MURAL PAINTINGS OF 
ST OCORRISTOPHER 


Map showing distribution of mural paintings of 
St. Christopher. 


worth while to ascertain the relative frequency of the subject. 
This is given in the third column of the table, and was ascer- 
tained by comparing the examples of St. Christopher with the 
total number of buildings possessing mural paintings in each 
county as given in the ‘ List’ of 1883. The figures in brackets 
in the fourth column indicate the order into which the counties 
fall under its heading, and the figures in brackets in the second 
column give the order of buildings with mural paintings. 
Norfolk with 300 and Suffolk with 149 buildings head the list, 
as they do also for examples of St. Christopher, but Wiltshire 
with 76 and Rutland with only 19 buildings are first in the 
proportionate representation of St. Christopher. Devonshire, 
though possessing nine paintings of the Saint is low proportion- 
ately, as it has 131 buildings with mural paintings. There are 
one or more other instances of the same kind in the table. It 
would not, however, be safe to gauge the popularity of St. Christo- 
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pher by the proportionate representation here set forth; what the 
table serves to indicate is the degree of destruction which took 
place in a given county from the Reformation onwards, for, as 
Mr. Keyser remarks,’ so great was the popularity of St. Christopher 
that ‘it is conjectured that every English Church possessed a 
figure, either in painting or sculpture, of the Saint during the 
fifteenth century’. Mr. Keyser is inclined to think that 
King Henry III had much to do with introducing veneration of 
the Saint into England, and remarks that from his time the 
popularity of St. Christopher increased throughout the fourteenth, 
fifteenth, and early sixteenth centuries.” There is a fair number 
of paintings of St. Christopher dating from the fourteenth century ; 
Mr. Keyser, in the two works quoted above, enumerates those of 
St. Albans, Castor, Croydon, Shorwell, perhaps Witton, and the 
second oldest painting at Little Hampden as among those which 
may be ascribed to the later part of the century. The painting 
in Aldermaston Church is considered by him to be not later than 
1350, and those in West Somerton church, which include a 
St. Christopher, are attributed to the same period, as are also 
those recently uncovered at Paston, Little Baddow, and Seething. 

Examples as old as the thirteenth century are rarer: among 
them are the oldest of the four St. Christophers at Little Hampden 
and the destroyed picture in Stanford Dingley Church.* The 
painting at West Chiltington, reported to me by the rector in 
1915 as very much faded, is thought by Mr. Keyser to be possibly 
of the thirteenth century.° The vanished painting in the Chapel 
of St. Peter-ad-Vincula in the Tower of London is known only by 
the order for its execution, which is dated 1241.° 

It is well known that the usual position for a painting of 
St. Christopher is opposite the principal entrance, i.e. the south 
doorway,’ so that it might be seen at once by any one entering 
the church, or perhaps only passing the doorway; whereby the 
beholder was secure from a violent death that day. In certain 
churches, especially on the Continent, a statue of St. Christopher 
outside the main portal rendered the protection more easily 
available: the gigantic figure which stood for centuries in the 


* « List,’ Introduction, p. li. 

2 ‘Notes on some recently discovered mural paintings at Little Hampden church,’ 
Records of Bucks, 1909, p. 421. 

3 Arch. Jour. liii, 1896, p. 175. 

* Keyser, op. cit., ‘ Litthke Hampden,’ p. 422. 

5 * List,’ p. li. 

© Surrey Arch. Coll. vi, 1874, p. 196, f.-n., and Bloxam, Principles of Archi- 
tecture, ed. 10, p. 411 f.-n. 

7 My notes have 130 on the north wall or arcade against 50 in other positions. 
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western front of Notre Dame de Paris is the classical example of 
this practice. An extreme instance of rendering it unnecessary to 
enter the church at all is to be found at Durach in Bavaria, where 
the enormous painting of the Saint high up on the church tower can 
be seen from miles away. Ina good many churches the painting 
is on the north side but not opposite the south door. Mr. Keyser 
mentions’ that at Stockerston church a large window representing 
St. Christopher in ancient glass fills the space opposite the south 
door. 


TABLE. 
(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Order of Percentage of paint- Order of 
Churches having Counties ings of Counties 
mural paintings as regards St. Christopher having 
of mural to buildings having paintings of 

St. Christopher. _ paintings. mural paintings. St, Christopher. 
Norfolk . . 43 (1 14 (10) 
Suffolk . , 22 (2) 15 (9) 
Wiltshire. . 17 (9) 22 (1) 
Cambridgeshire. 14 (10) 19 (3) 
Hampshire . : 10 (15) 18 (5) 
Devonshire . i 9 (3) 7 (21) 
Gloucestershire 8 (17) 14 (10) 
Northamptonshire . 8 (4) 9 (18) 
Cornwall 7 (19) 14 (10) 
Dorset 7 (20) 19 (3) 
Essex 7 (10) 9 (18) 
Hertfordshire 7 (14) II (13) 
Oxfordshire 7 (13) 10 (16) 
Buckinghamshire . 6 (17) II (13) 
Surrey 6 (22) 18 (5) 
Sussex 6 (8) 8 (20) 
Berkshire 5 (24) 16 (8) 
Bedfordshire 4 (16) 7 (21) 
Kent . 4 (6) 5 (24) 
Middlesex 4 (20) II (13) 
Rutland 4 (27) 21 (2) 
Somerset : 4 (5) 5 (24) 
Huntingdonshire . 3 (29) 17 (7) 
Yorkshire 3 (6) 4 (27) 
Cheshire 2 (26) 10 (16) 
Lincolnshire 2 (12) 3 (28) 
Warwickshire 2 (23) 3 (28) 
Leicestershire I (25) 3 (28) 
Nottinghamshire . I (27) 5 (24) 
Staffordshire I (30) 7 (21) 


As arule St. Christopher wades towards the east, which is 
conjectured to be his desire to reach the sanctuary. The con- 
ventional direction was sometimes remembered in a south-wall 


« List,’ p. li. 
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painting, but not infrequently it was neglected. Information is 
scanty, however, owing to the imperfect state of so many 
paintings: I have found 41 examples wading to E. and 16 
wading to W. 

In accordance with the legendary Eastern birth of St. Christopher 
he is frequently represented wearing a turban. In the painting 
at Bartlow, Cambridgeshire, this head-covering bears four long 
streamers (fig. 11). In the fourteenth-century paintings at Paston, 
Seething, and Willingham the Saint has close fitting knee-breeches 
gartered with ribbon tied in a conspicuous half hitch on the 
inner side. As a rule he is shown wearing a vest or tunic 
(sometimes belted), but his dress varies from a simple cloak, as at 
Raunds (fig. 16) to tunic and mantle with ornaments as at Layer 
Marney (fig. 24). 

Not infrequently the representations of the Holy Child show 
Him as very small, probably in accordance with the legendary 
giant stature of the Saint. The attitude of his arms was evidently 
a well-established convention. His nimbus, orb and the pennon 
sometimes borne by the latter are sometimes cruciform. 1 am 
indebted to Mr. P. M. Johnston, F.S.A., for the information 
that in the painting at Tonge, Kent, which he uncovered in 
1893, the Holy Child’s right hand holds a book or book-like 
object inscribed IHS. 

As regards the various accessory details of the picture, we 
should like to know the order of time in which they appeared. 
It seems probable that in the earlier paintings they were but few, 
and of these the severely simple thirteenth-century painting at 
Little Hampden described by Mr. Keyser’ is an example. As the 
paintings multiplied it may well be that neighbouring churches 
vied with one another in adding to the details. One would 
suppose that the hermit and his chapel have been in the picture 
since the beginning, while the mermaid, angler, fishes, ships, and 
so on were introduced gradually. 

As pictorial art became freer there was probably a greater 
tendency to depict accessories. We may suppose that the artist 
and the parish priest superintending his work derived additional 
features from miniatures in manuscripts. The vogue of St. Chris- 
topher was well established before engravings were numerous, but 
later paintings may have owed something to these. Thus the 
earliest known woodcut of St. Christopher, that of 1423 in the 
Rylands Library, has the miller, angler, and other accessory 
features ; and there are many details of scenery in the woodcuts of 
Israhel van Meckenem, ¢. 1475, and Hieronymus Hopfer, 1520, 

* Op. cit., Little Hampden, p. 421. 
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for instance. Pictures in painted glass, though numerous long 
before mural painting in England had reached its zenith, are not 
likely to have afforded much inspiration, for in them St. Christo- 
pher is shown with but few details, which is not unnatural in 
view of the smaller space available and the more difficult handi- 
work in that material. In more than one instance I have been 
puzzled by the ships, for they seem to indicate a date earlier 
than that suggested by St. Christopher’s dress and other details. 
Albury and Slapton are examples in point. But we may per- 
chance be looking at something intentionally rendered archaic, 
at least in part, as the event represented is of the far past. On 
the other hand, the ships in the Wedmore painting (figs. 20 and 
21) if the ascription to c. 1480 is correct, are remarkably well up 
to date. 

The most elaborate painting of St. Christopher in an English 
church is that at St. Keverne, on the Lizard, which was uncovered 
subsequently to Mr. Keyser’s list, for it is the only one which 
illustrates the history of the Saint. The main picture has 
numerous details: rocks and trees, rabbits, birds, many fishes, 
one or more mermaids, and a ship under way all appear as well as 
the hermit and chapel. Scenes from the life of St. Christopher 
occupy eight panels disposed vertically, four on either side of the 
main painting. Much was unavoidably lost in removing the 
whitewash, and the position of the picture renders a satisfactory 
photograph impossible, but it was copied by Mr. W. A. Rollason 
in 1905.’ This work is ascribed to ¢. 1480. 

I am indebted to Dr. M. R. James, F.S.A., Provost of Eton, 
for a provisional interpretation of the eight panel scenes at 
St. Keverne. The historical order is from above downwards on the 
left and from below upwards on the right. The scenes are: no. 1, 
half destroyed, nothing can be made out; no. 2, not free from 
whitewash, on left the Devil with cloven hoof, on right St. Chris- 
topher either taking the Devil with him or leaving him; no. 3, 
on left St. Christopher and on right an emperor—probably the 


Saint brought before Dagnus ; no. 4, to left a man in a short 


jerkin, long hose and black shoes, holding a club over his right 
shoulder, to right a woman, a scene interpreted in the Royal 
Institute of Cornwall paper as the temptation by one of the two 
women sent by Dagnus, which seems quite likely to be a correct 
reading ; no. 5, St. Christopher seated, one hand at head and both 
feet in the stocks ; a gaoler stands holding a pair of bolts for the 


* His drawing is reproduced in the Journal of the Royal Institute of Cornwall, 
Xvi, part 3, 1906, p. 392, where there are additional notes on the painting in sequel 
to the description in xv, part I, 1902, p. I§I. 
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feet and hands, another pair of bolts hangs above (the Old English 
verse legend says he was ‘exposed in stokkes styffe and feteres 
grete’); no. 6, the figure on the right is the only legible one, 
the scene is almost certainly tormenting, either with a hot helmet 
or something else; no. 7, is, with no. 4, the best preserved, 
and shows the Saint tied toa large post with ankles fettered ; 
archers are seen as small figures, arrows fly in mid air and one 
pierces the eye of Dagnus; no. 8, half destroyed, should be the 
final scene of the beheading, but all that can be made out is some 
masonry to the left. 

As has been already indicated, many of the surviving paintings 
are but fragments and some of them are fading or chipping only 


too rapidly. Among them I have made or obtained sketches of 


a few, mostly in East Anglia, illustrations of which have not 
hitherto been published. In all these cases photographs would 
show very little owing to the faintness or dark positions of the 
paintings. These are reproduced in the plates, figs. 1 to 9. 


DESCRIPTION OF THE ILLUSTRATIONS 


Fig.1. Burwell, Cambs.: St. Mary V.—This is noted by Mr. Keyser' 
in 1886 as ‘recently discovered and very large and late’. The lower 
part of the picture and half the red border have now vanished, and the 
Holy Child is indicated only by the outline of a face. St. Christopher 
has no beard, but the painting does not seem to have been retouched. 
The border to the Saint’s right is so close to the north door that unless 
this is a later insertion there can have been no space for the river bank 
and other detail. The prevailing colour is red, but the mantle is dark 
green, staff yellow, and flesh pink. 


Fig.2. Kingston, Cambs.: All Saints and St. Andrew.—The picture 
of St. Christopher is fainter than certain of the other paintings in this 
church*; moreover certain patches of red and yellow are on plaster 
superimposed later. The river bank is red with dark green herbage. 
The voided rectangle (yellow) may be the hermit’s lantern. The staff 
is yellow, tucked-up mantle red, and legs flesh-colour. 


Fig. 3. Troston, Suffolk: St. Mary V.—In this church only the 
figures in the several paintings and one or two objects close to them 
have been uncovered. St. Christopher is fairly preserved though faint. 
The colours are red, light and dark. The Saint seems to wear a crown, 
but this may be really a turban. All that can be seen of the Holy 
Child are part of his robe and one foot below St. Christopher's left 
hand. The pommels or knobs on the Saint’s staff are noticeable. 
His figure is very tall and thin. The best preserved part of the picture 
is one of the two fishes, which is shown enlarged in fig. 17. 


* Arch. Jour, liii, 1896, p. 184. 
? Keyser, Arch. Jour. lviii, 1901, p. 50. 
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Fig. 4. Stow-cum-Quy, Cambs.: St. Mary V.A—The painting is above 
the nave arcade on the south side, nearly opposite the north door. 
Its upper portion was destroyed in alterations, and the sketch shows 
a corbel close above the painting. Of the Saint only part of one foot 
survives, and his staff is seen in dark red paint. Much dark green and 
red represent objects not identifiable, but a whelk shell and an eye and 
gills of a large fish are in black and yellow on the two sides. There 
are remains of two words by a later hand, probably fragments of texts 
superimposed in the seventeenth century. 


Fig. 5. Hessett, Suffolk: St. Ethelbert K.and C.—The pictures in 
this church appear to be fading rapidly. Of all those mentioned in the 
list of 1883 there could only be seen at my last visit (1921) portions of 
the Tree of the Seven Sins, of (possibly) the Christian Representative, 
and:as much as is shown in fig. 5 of St. Christopher ; all the fragments 
are faint. This is especially regrettable in view of the rarity of the 
second subject. The Hessett example once contained thirty different 
implements of man’s trades or pastimes, one more than the fortunately 
well-preserved example at Breage, and many more than have been 
made out in the seven other English examples known. The Hessett 
paintings have been ascribed toc. 1460. The remains of St. Christopher 


are in red; the curved object below his feet is probably an eel. 


Fig. 6. Bolnhurst, Beds.: St. Dunstan?—This fragment was also 
sketched in 1921. A later corbel occupies the position of the Saint’s 
head. Part of the hermit’s chapel, or it may be his lantern, and a bank 
of the river remain. The colours are sepia and buff. 


Fig. 7. Hargrave, Northants: All Saints.—Sketched in 1921. 
Some of the outlines in black appear modern, but the Vicar doubted 
any retouching. What appear to be the river banks are buff-coloured, 
the Saint’s tunic is pinkish, and his mantle red. The halo of the Holy 
Child is yellow above red hair. The outlines in general are dark red. 


Fig. 8. Cottered, Herts: St. Mary V.—This painting is ascribed 
by Mr. Keyser to the latter part of the fifteenth century.* It was found 
during the restoration in 1886. When I saw it in 1921 the many details 
given in Mr. Keyser’s description had nearly all disappeared. The 
figure of St. Christopher was never seen, but the position of the 
painting opposite the south door and the staff-like object leave little 
doubt as to its identification. The hermit, soldiers fencing, hound 
chasing a stag, youth in long-toed shoes, church spire, and so on, have 
all vanished, and there remain only part of the ‘ivy-berry’ border, 
a tent, the hermit’s chapel and lantern, a tree, a few houses, a small 
tower, and a distant castle on a medley of fenced roads. Mr. Keyser 
gives the colours as deep red ground-work and vermilion, so the 
unfortunate deterioration of this unusually detailed painting, with 


' Keyser, Arch. Jour. liii, 1896, p. 183. 

* Keyser, Arch. Jour. liii, 1896, p. 177; and Cox, Churches of Cornwall, 
p. 140. 

> Keyser, Arch. Jour. liii, 1896, p. 182. 

* Arch, Jour. lili, 1896, p. 165. 
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change of colour to dark green—all that can be seen now—renders it 
an example of rapid perishing subsequent to exposure, 


Fig. 9. Chesham, Bucks: St. Mary V.—This is an example of 
a south wall painting in which St. Christopher wades towards the east. 
In 1921 the only colour remaining was faded green. There is no trace 
of the Holy Child, but the Saint’s left hand seems to be grasping His 
legs or robe. Some remains of the hermit survive in the upper eastern 
part and below him a trace of the angler with a bent rod which seems 
to support a landing-net. There are also a bait tub and a fish whose 
scales are the best surviving detail. 

Another instance of a painting which has almost vanished is that at 
Sedgeford, Norfolk. When it was uncovered in 1841, it excited much 
interest from the Holy Child being described as triple-headed. A sketch 
made during the removal of the plaster is reproduced in the Gentleman’s 
Magazine, xix, 1843 (April), p. 381, and shows the three heads, though 
only one is represented nimbed. 

The nimbed head is the only one in a natural position as regards 
the body and right arm, so that there are grounds for regarding the 
two un-nimbed heads as a mistake by the artist. Indeed, Dawson 
Turner * mentions a difference of opinion at the time—a visitor shortly 
after the uncovering could see only one head,and so on. If there were 


really three heads the painting would be unique. The drawing of this’ 


late fifteenth-century picture is so good in all respects save the 
additional heads that it seems reasonable to think that if they were 
ever in the picture they were clumsy later additions in a colour which 
faded rapidly. The point can never be settled, for when I saw the 
painting in 1919 only faint grey outlines 4-in. wide remained, and 
whitewash had covered the Saint’s head down to his eyes. The nimbed 
head of the Holy Child was still to be seen. As Dawson Turner says: 
‘the example is additionally interesting in its exceptional representation 


»)? 


of St. Christopher “in vigour instead of age and decrepitude”. 


Figs. 10 to 25 are examples of paintings in various degrees of 
better preservation than the foregoing; with two exceptions I cannot 
find that illustrations of them have been published previously. 


Fig. 10. Bradfield Combust, Suffolk: All Saints.—The sketch was 
made in 1921. Close examination suggested that what is seen of the 
hermit is an attempt at restoration by a later hand. The‘ List’ of 1883 
ascribes the painting to ¢. 1400. 


Fig.11. Bartlow, Cambs.: St. Mary V.2—This sketch (1921) shows 
all that remains of this south wall painting. Itis ona red ground semé 
with fleurs-de-lys earlier than the subject. The prevailing colours 
are yellow and white, but these and the thin border suggest some 
re-painting. The turban streamers and mantle knot are noteworthy. 


Fig. 12. Hayes, Middlesex: Si. Mary V.—By the kindness of the 
Rev. E. R. Hudson, Rector of Hayes, I am able to reproduce a water- 
* Gent. Mag. cit. sup. 


* Gent, Mag. 1822, pt. ii, p. 305, and a mention by Keyser, Jour. Arch, liii, 
1896, p. 185. 
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colour drawing, made in 1911, which is exhibited on the north wall 
below the original painting, which cannot be photographed satisfactorily. 
A comparison in 1917 of the sketch with the original painting showed 
that it is a faithful representation of the surviving details. The ‘button’ 
on the Saint’s cap, the small size of the Holy Child borne on the back 
of the Saint’s neck, and the rarely seen woman angler, who is provided 
with a creel and is landing a fish on the bank to St. Christopher’s right, 
as well as the mermaid and great variety of fishes, are noticeable 
details. The woman angler’s hood and dress suggest the latter half 
of the fifteenth century. The outlines of this elaborate picture are 
in black or sepia and many colours are employed which do not 
appear to have been retouched in recent times. 


Fig.13. Impington, Cambs.: St. Andrew.—lIn this case attempts at 
photography have been unsatisfactory from want of light and contrast, 
so I reproduce a sketch made by my daughter, Mrs. Copland Vines, 
in 1920. The‘ List’ ascribes the painting to c.1400. The Hermit’s 
chapel is noteworthy for its Consecration Crosses, and the Holy Child’s 
orb has a cruciform pennon. The Saint’s legs are brown, his mantle 
red, and beneath this is a fringed shirt in lighter colour. The river and 
chapel are blue and the banks yellowish. The picture has a border of 
green foliage and red flowers. The colours appear to have been 
re-touched at some not very distant time. 


Fig.14. Ipswich: St. Margaret.—By the kindness of the Rev. C. H. 
Evelyn White, F.S.A., Rector of Rampton, Cambs., I am enabled to 
reproduce a water-colour sketch which he caused to be made when 
he was curate of St. Margaret’s church. At that time the upper half 
of the picture had long been destroyed by the insertion of clerestory 
windows, What remained has now quite faded away. The hermit, 
with lantern, is a small figure to the east of St. Christopher, the 
kneeling figure below is probably the donor. The lamprey-like form 
just above is really a dedicatory label copied inaccurately. 


Fig. 15. Willingham, Cambs.: St. Mary and All Saints—The 
numerous paintings in this church, which were uncovered during the 
restoration completed in 1895, have been fully described by Mr. Keyser.* 
They are now all much faded, and attempts to photograph the 
St. Christopher have not been successful. I am indebted to my 
daughter for the sketch reproduced. Mr. Keyser regards the painting 
as belonging to the second or fourteenth-century series of the four 
or five series discovered. The Saint’s staff is T-headed, the only 
instance I know, though, as so much of the other portion of the painting 
has vanished, what we see may be the remains of across. The garter 
with simple knot is like those on both knees in the recently dis- 
covered paintings at Paston and Seething. 


Fig. 16. Raunds, Northants.: St. Peter —A\l\ of the great series of 
paintings in this church are now very faded, but their inspection is 
facilitated by the large photographs which the Rev. H. K. Fry, Vicar 
of Higham Ferrers, had made when at Raunds, and which are exhibited 


* Arch, Jour. liii, 1896, pp. 185-191. 
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in the church. I have to thank him for his kind permission to repro- 
duce the St. Christopher. This painting is of the fifteenth century, 
and is on a ground semé with fleurs-de-lys. The design is exceptional 
in that the Saint is bareheaded, and in the suggestion of great age in 
his ample white beard and flowing hair, the latter curiously rolled 
on his neck. The staff and the river bank are yellow and the 
Holy Child’s robe dark brown. The yellow flat-fish rising between 
the Saint’s feet suggests that a good many minor details have vanished. 
The stride of the Saint and the flowing out of his cloak behind convey 
an unusual impression of vigour. 


Fig. 17 is one of the fishes in the Troston painting (Fig. 3). 


Fig. 18. Breage, Cornwall: St. Breaca.—On either side of the north 
door are St. Christopher and the best example of the Christian 
Representative among the few which survive. They are regarded as 
dating from ¢.1490 and therefore as contemporary with the church, 
and were discovered during the restoration in 1890." Both figures 
have been retouched and were glazed in 1914. The painting of 
St. Christopher is of interest, not only for the details of his dress but 
because the water in which he wades is without banks—it is more a sea 
than a river; there is no hermit, but we see, as well as the topsail ship 
mentioned early in this article, a mermaid with large mirror, a small 
boat carrying a man accompanied by a monkey, and a conspicuous 
flatfish. The artist may have had in mind the English Channel 
hard by. 


Figs.24 and 19. Layer Marney, Essex: St. Mary V.2—The church 
was rebuilt from the foundations by the Lords Marney in the sixteenth 
century, so the painting is late work. Save in the upper portion it is 
in fair preservation, though much of the plaster is fragile. “1ne photo- 
graph and sketches of details reproduced were made in 1919. The 
picture is quite half an inch deeper than the whitewash surrounding it ; 
and to the Saint’s left, part of it is covered by a later border in dull 
green, across the upper part of which runs an ornamental pattern (fig. 19). 
Possibly this border obliterated the hermit. The picture is noteworthy 
for its great amount of detail, especially in the Saint’s dress. I know 
of no other in which he is wearing shoes and is carrying a rosary. 
His hood is fastened under his forked beard by knotted strings ; the 
belt of his tunic has a pin-buckle, and a jewelled border ornaments 
his mantle. These details are painted with care, as are also the little 
angler standing beside a large bait tub, the fishes, and the vegetation 
of the river banks. The angler’s dress is contemporary. The Holy 
Child has a very large cruciform nimbus. As at Impington, an eel curls 


* *Mural Paintings in Cornish Churches’, Jour. R. Inst. Cornwall, xv, pt. i, 
1902, pp. 136-160; H.R. Coulthard, The Story of an Ancient Parish, Breage with 
Germoe, 1913; and Brindley, Proc. Camb. Antig. Soc. 1914, cit. sup. 

There are coloured drawings in the Jour. R. Inst. Cornwall, xv, part 1, 1902, 
plates 1, 2, and I here reproduce, by the kindness of the Rector, Mr. Coulthard, the 
photograph on p. §1 of his book. 

2 Essex Archaeol. i, N.S., p. 62. 
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round the Saint’s leg. The prevailing colour is red, with sepia strokes 
for the river and a solitary oak leaf (fig.19) high up above the Saint’s 
right, which may be a vestige of trees in this part. The river banks 
are red with green surface, and the angler and fishes are in brown 
outline without shading. The fishes are unusually varied, for dolphin, 
eel, goby, perch, pike, and roach types all appear, and in face of this 
medley we clearly see the angler using an unbaited hook. 


Figs. 20 and 21.. Wedmore, Somerset: St. Mary Magdalen.—The 
two illustrations should be read as continuous, fig. 21 completing the 
ship and St. Christopher’s staff to the left of fig. 20. I have seen 
a reproduction of the whole painting which was published many years 
ago, but the reference to it is not now at hand. I am indebted to the 
kindness of Dr. Armitage Robinson, F.S.A., Dean of Wells, for having 
the tracing here reproduced made for me. In the ‘ List’ it is stated 
that there are three paintings of St. Christopher in the same place, but 
recent examination, especially a detailed one in 1921, for which 
I have to thank the Rev. E. H. J. Noott, leads to the conclusion 
that there are only two paintings, an early sixteenth-century one 
partially superimposed on another of c. 1480. They are on a brick- 
filled corner behind the pulpit and cover an area 7 ft. by 4 ft. The 
Holy Child is seen twice; the upper representation belongs to the 
older picture in which He looks westward, while the lower one has 
the gaze directed towards the east, as is also the Saint’s progress. 
The mermaid, fishes, and ships appear to belong to the earlier painting, 
which accords with the ships themselves, four-masters which might 
well be conventional and clumsy representations of the King’s ships 
‘Grace Dieu’ or ‘ Mary of the Tower’ of 1485. The artist has made 
the curious mistake of placing fires in the fighting-tops by rendering 
the stack of javelins for use in close action as flames, and adding smoke 
above them. The mermaid and her mirror are drawn more skilfully. 
The figure of St. Christopher, the hermit, and chapel, and what remains 
of trees or herbage, belong to the later painting. The Saint wears 
a red mantle and green tunic, and there is a good deal of light yellow 
in other parts. 


Fig. 22. Pakefield, Suffolk: All Saints.—It is unfortunately im- 
possible to obtain a satisfactory illustration of this curious painting. 
It was discovered under whitewash in 1858. A drawing was made 
by the architect in charge of the restoration, and the painting was 
then again whitewashed. The drawing has been lost, but a tracing of 
it is exhibited in the church. In 1906 the painting was again un- 
covered except the lower portion of St. Christopher and the whole of 
the hermit and chapel. The painting is now very faint and photo- 
graphy has been tried several times without success. Fig. 22 is a recent 
tracing made by Mr. H. B. Crowe, Parish Clerk, and his son, to whom 
and to the Rector, the Rev. G. W. Sall, I am also indebted for the 
history of the picture. The hermit and chapel, with a cock on the roof, 
are added from the drawing of 1858. This part of the picture is 
unusually large. The scroll held by the angel (a very rare detail in 
a painting of St. Christopher) is now blank, and the fragmentary one, 
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apparently bearing words uttered by the Holy Child, defies interpreta- 
tion. The words above the picture are the end of the couplet 


‘Xp’ofori sancti speciem quicunque tuetur 
Illo nempe die nullo langore gravetur.’ 


which occurs thus or in slightly different form in several other paintings 
of the subject. The picture is 12 ft. high and the surviving colours 
are mainly red and green. 


Fig. 23. Molesworth, Hunts.: St. Peter—The painting was dis- 
covered about 1886, and has been described by Mr. Keyser,’ but I am 
unable to find any reproduction of this very complete and well-preserved 
example. The narrowness of the church and the size of the painting, 
8 ft. by 8 ft., have prevented satisfactory photography, so the illustration 
is a tracing kindly made for me by the Rector, the Rev. H. A. Penzer, 
and Mrs. Penzer, to whom I am much indebted for the many days 
they thus devoted to my assistance. Red is the only colour both for 
outlines and what is filled in. The background appears to be foliage 
and the strip below this the bank of the river. Noticeable features are 
the forked beard of the Saint, the immense lantern held by the hermit, 
and the fimbriation above the forehead of the Holy Child, which may 
be intended for part of the nimbus. Mr. P. M. Johnston has called 
my attention to the same treatment of the nimbus in the St. Christo- 
pher, probably of the time of King Henry VII, at Borden, Kent, which 
he uncovered in 1g00. The Molesworth picture is regarded as probably 
of late fifteenth-century date by Mr. Keyser, who points out that the 
left of the two donors’ shields of arms, a rare feature in a mural 
painting, may be the pheons of Foster, Lord Mayor of London in 1454. 


Fig. 25. West Grinstead, Sussex: St. George. —This painting was 
discovered during the restoration in 1891, and some of its details were 
reproduced from sketches by J. Lewis André, F.S.A., in his paper on 
the church.’ But I believe that this now vanished picture has not been 
illustrated as a whole. I have to thank the Rector, the Rev. Irton 
Smith, for permission to reproduce the water-colour sketch which was 
made before the painting faded and is now exhibited in the church. 
He informs me that the original was not washed over again until 
it had nearly vanished, and that the portion left exposed is now 
only just discernible. This is a late example, and may be attributed 
to ¢c.1520. The buildings have an unusual amount of detail, and the 
fences recall the picture at Cottered. 


Fig.26. Little Baddow, Essex: St. Mary V.—In a letter published 
in The Times Literary Supplement, 6 July 1922, the Rector, the Rev. 
Jesse Berridge, stated that removal of the pink wash on the north wall 
immediately opposite the south door had just revealed a painting of 
St. Christopher 10 ft. by 7 ft. in size. Its existence had been suggested 
by an entry in the Churchwardens’ accounts of 1749: ‘To plaistering 
about the new door and puting out Saint Christifer, 3s. od’ The 


* Arch. Jour, liii, 1896, p. 183. 
? Suss. Arch. Coll. xxxviii, 1892, p. $1. 
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26. Mural painting of St. Christopher in Little Baddow church. 
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painting is in a good state of preservation. The discovery is an 
addition to the comparatively small number, for an eastern county, 
of examples of the subject in Essex. An untouched photograph, for the 
use of which I am indebted to the Rector, as well as for much informa- 
tion about the painting, is reproduced here, as in the illustration in the 
Transactions of the Essex Archaeological Society, certain details are 
retouched by hand to emphasize main features. The earlier‘ masonry’ 
pattern in double lines on which the picture is superimposed is easily 
seen where the lower portions of the latter have peeled away. Among 
the fishes a large flounder-like one is rising vertically. There is some 
suggestion of a being like a small demon below the hermit, perhaps 
an angler, and, on the other side, of a helmeted figure holding a sceptre, 
which it has been thought may represent the emperor Dagnus, but 
both are too fragmentary to justify conclusions. 

A recent visit to Potter Heigham Church convinces me that the two 
figures by the north door, one of which has been held to be St. Nicholas, 
are both St. Christopher, and that we have therefore to add this instance 
to Little Hampden, Wedmore, and Wilsford-and-Lake, already known 
examples of a later picture of the Saint being superimposed on an 
early one. 


* Tt is also described by Mr. Berridge in the Transactions of the Essex Archaeo- 
hgical Society, xvi, pt. 3, N.S., 1922, p. 210, and by A. B. Bamford in The Essex 
Review, no. 125, vol. xxxii, Jan. 1923, p. 41, with a sketch. 





Some Medieval Seal Matrices 
By C. H. Hunrer Brair, M.A., F.S.A. 
[Read 31st January 1924] 


Tue five matrices of ecclesiastical seals exhibited to-night were 
bought by the writer from a dealer in antiquities in the county 
of Durham. Of their previous history nothing appears to be 
known. The writer is unable to identify two of them with 
any certainty, but it is hoped that their publication may lead 


No. 1. 


to their identification being established. The silver matrix of - 
the armorial seal (no. 6), exhibited by our Fellow Mr. R. C. 
Bosanquet, was recently found by him among a collection of 
family seals, medals, etc., dating from the early part of the 
nineteenth century ; there is no record of how or when it came 
into the possession of his family. The following is a description 
of the seals : 

1. Silver,‘ pointed oval, 56 mm. by 35 mm. St. Antony the Great 
standing, facing. He wears a gown with sleeves, wide at the 


* Dr. J. T. Dunn, city analyst of Newcastle-upon-Tyne, has kindly tested the 
silver matrices for me. He reports that they are all of silver with a small alloy of 
copper to harden them. 
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wrist, and a pointed hood thrown back on his shoulders. His 
head is bare and nimbed. He holds in his right hand a ‘Tau’ 
cross, in his left a book with St. Andrew’s cross upon the cover ; 
above his head is a six-pointed star. A smaller female figure, 
probably the abbess, kneels before St. Antony ; she is clothed in 
a long flowing robe with pointed hood thrown back, her hands 
are joined in prayer, above her head is an ornamental fleur-de-lis. 
The back of the seal is plain with a small looped handle at the 
top. The legend, in an early type of Lombardic, is placed 





No: a. 


within a border ot two beaded lines, It begins with a cross 
paty, and reads: 


% S ABBTISSE SCI ANTONI DIN POLICDNO 


The matrix is apparently of the early thirteenth century, though 
the square E and early N of the legend point to a rather earlier 
date. Its identification is very uncertain; it is probably of 
French origin, but the writer has been unable to trace an abbey 
of nuns dedicated to St. Antony in that country."  Policinum is 
a possible form of Poligny in the Jura, the usual Latin form 
of which was Polemniacum; an abbey is recorded there in 
early times (a.p. 870) but nothing certain is known of its later 
history.” 

2. Silver, pointed oval, 38 mm. by 24 mm. St. John Baptist 
standing, facing, his right hand blessing, his left holding up a plate 
upon which is the Lamb of God with cross. On each side of his 
figure is a branch of foliage. Beneath him, under an arch, is the 


‘ There is the possibility of the place being in Switzerland or Italy, but the 
writer is unaware of any place, of which Policinum is a possible form, in either of 
those countries. ? Gallia Christiana XV, 137. 
$2 
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figure of the prioress, kneeling with her hands raised in prayer, 
The back is plain with a ridge down the middle, ending at the top 
in a circular loop. The legend, between two corded lines, is 
in a small type of Lombardic ; it begins with a cross paty and 


reads : 
%S’ IOhANNEs PRIORISSE: DE: BVGEIA: 


This is the seal of Joan prioress of the Benedictine convent 
of Bungay, Suffolk. She occurs as prioress in A.D. 1300." The 
motive is the name saint of Joan. The editors of the Monasticon 
note the existence of this matrix ;” there is a cast from it in the 
British Museum * and also in our Society’s collection. 

3. Bronze, circular,21 mm. A bishop standing, facing, vested 
in alb, chasuble and mitre, his head nimbed, his right hand 





No. 3. 


blesses, his left holds his crosier. In the field, one on each side 
of his figure, are two fleurs-de-lis. The back tapers to a 
hexagonal handle which has ended in an open work trefoil, now 
broken. The legend, in a small type of rather rudely formed 
Lombardic, reads : 


S: SC RILARIL DE GEMALELO 


The episcopal figure represents, therefore, St. Hilary of Poitiers, 
bishop and confessor, but the writer is unable to identify the 
place; it cannot well be Gembloux where the dedication was 
to the founder, St. Wibert; Gémelly (Savoie) and Gemigny 
(Lorret) suggest themselves, but there does not appear to be 
any connexion between them and St. Hilary. Holder (4/- 
keltischer Sprachschatz) gives Gemeliacus as the Latin form of 
Jumillac-le-Grand, department Dordogne, and cites coins on which 
the name appears as Gemeliaco. But again there appears to be 
no connexion with St. Hilary. The fleurs-de-lis, in the field, 


* V.C.H. Suffolk, ii, 82. 2 Mon. Angl. iv, 338. 
3 B.M. Seal Catalogue, no. 2771. 
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as well as the dedication, point unmistakably to a French 
origin. 

: Latten, pointed oval, 50mm. by 28mm. St. Giles, vested in 
apparelled alb, chasuble, and amice, seated within a triple-canopied 
niche with side shafts, crockets, and finials. His left hand holds 
his crosier diagonally across his body, his right rests upon the 
head of a fawn, wounded through the neck by an arrow. Behind 





No. 4. 


the fawn a tree typifies the forest. On the exergue is a triple 
branch of foliage. The back is plain with a ridge down the 
middle, the upper part of which ends in a pierced handle. The 
legend in a small type of Lombardic reads : 


SIGILIV - IVRISDICCIONIS PARVE + MALVERMIE 


This seal,’ of late fourteenth-century date, is that of the peculiar 
jurisdiction of the Benedictine priory of Little Malvern, founded 
circa A.D. 1171 by Jocelin and Edward, two monks of Worcester 
priory. It was situated within the forest of Malvern, hence its 
dedication to St. Giles, the patron saint of the forests and wood- 
lands. The seal is one of the earliest of a not very numerous 
class ;* of the jurisdiction it represented little is known. The 
impressions of two other seals of the priory are recorded in the 
Seal catalogue of the British Museum. One, apparently of late 
twelfth-century date, represents St. Giles as abbot standing, 


* In the last edition of the Monasticon Anglicanum (vol. iv, 447) the editors state 
that ‘the matrix is still extant’. 
* Proc. Soc. Ant. v, 238. 
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facing.” The other, of the late fifteenth century,’ is attached to 
the deed of Supremacy * (31 Aug. 1534). It depicts our Lady, 
St. John the Evangelist, and St. Giles, the three saints under 
whose invocation the abbey was placed; beneath them is the 





No. 5. 


shield of arms of bishop Alcock of Worcester (a.p. 1476-86),* 
a great benefactor of the priory. 

5. Brass, oval,74 mm.by 45 mm.,2 mm. in thickness. The back 
is flat with two parallel lines incised along its longer axis but no 
ridge or handle. A shield of arms, five chevrons, above it, 
on a wreath, a man’s head in profile couped at the neck, between 
two sprigs of foliage. On the dexter side of the head is the 
letter I, on the sinister B. The legend which is in a good type 
of capitals reads : 


- SIGILLVM-:-DECANI-:-HEREFF::- 


* BM. Seal Catalogue, no. 3604. 
2 Ibid., no. 3605. The date given in the catalogue is too early: the seal cannot 
date before the episcopacy of bishop Alcock. 3 Mon. Angl. iv, 447- 
* Le Neve’s Fast. Eccles. Angl., ed. Hardy, i, pp. 478 and 5 tt. 
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The seal is that of Jonathan Brown, S.T.P., dean of Hereford, 
A.D. 1636-1643. The very striking head is almost certainly 
a portrait of the dean. The shield below is charged with the 
arms of the deanery which Woodward” blasons gules five chevrons 
gold and Duncomb® gold five chevrons azure. This shield is not 
apparently of ancient use, the earliest example of it being the 
counter seal of that attached to a document of a.p. 1633.4 The 
writer does not know its origin though it bears a resemblance to 
the well-known shield of the Clare earls of Gloucester. 

6. Silver, round, 22 mm., armorial, a bend charged with a 
molet in chief and a sexfoil in base. The shield is set within 





No. 6 


a sexfoil. The handle is hexagonal, spreading into six foils 
around the base; at the top is a trefoil of openwork, with a 
circular loop for suspension. This top part is attached by an 
internal reverse screw to the central part of the device, which 
could thus be used without the legend. This is in a small type 
of Lombardic ; it reads: 


% S’ IOhIS- DE- LEVERMONDE * 


The date of this seal appears to be in the early half of the 
fourteenth century. It is difficult to identify, as the shield of 
arms is an unknown one, but the surname is a possible form 
of Learmouth and so forms an interesting parallel with the 
Northumbrian place-name of Jesmond, the normal mouthe in both 


‘ Le Neve’s Fast. Eccles. Angl,, ed. Hardy, i, pp. 478 and 511. 
* Ecclesiastical Heraldry, 198. 3 History of Herefordshire, i, 5 43. 
* BM. Seal Catalogue, no. 1618. 
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cases being replaced by monde during the fourteenth century. It 
may therefore be the seal of one of the family of Learmouth 
who were of some importance in north Northumberland at that 
time.’ 

The small silver swivel, of very ingenious make, is associated 
with the seal and is apparently of the same date. 


No. 7. 


7. A Roman intaglio cut in sard found on 12th December 
1877 at the Roman camp on the Lawe, South Shields. It formed 
part of the collection of our late Fellow Robert Blair. 


* Northumberland County History, i, p. 153, note 2. 





Seal Matrices with Screw-out Centres 
By H. S. Kincsrorp, M.A., Assistant Secretary. 
[Read 21st February 1924.] 


Tue recent exhibition by Mr. Hunter Blair of the seal matrix 
of John de Levermonde or Learmouth, belonging to Mr. R. C. 
Bosanquet, affords an opportunity of putting together a few 
notes on a peculiar class of matrix of which that of John de 
Levermonde is an example. Their interest lies in the fact that 
the centre portion, on which is engraved the device, is made to 
screw out about an eighth or a quarter of an inch, thus enabling 
the device to be used, without the legend, as a secret. So far 
I have record of eight examples, all except one of silver, which 
are, or at least till quite recently were, extant. Although it 
is unlikely that this class of matrix was ever at all common, 
being probably but a passing fashion, yet these few surviving 
examples cannot represent a tithe of those that were made, and 
it is possible that a considerable number of small seals without 
legends, of which impressions only exist, belongs to this class. 
But unless examples should be found in both states, with and 
without the legend, it is impossible to be certain." 

The following is a description of the eight examples known 
to me: 


1. Thomas de Prayers. This is undoubtedly the finest of this 
class of matrix known. It was exhibited to the Society by 
Mr. J. G. Nichols on 1oth June 1841 and is published and 
illustrated in Archaeologia.” It then belonged to Mr. Evelyn 
Philip Shirley, F.S.A., of Eatington Park, Warwickshire, and 


* The secret of Philip of Thame, prior (1330-58) of the Knights Hospitallers in 
England, used as a counter to the prior’s seal, is probably an example. It is oval, 
measuring 2 in. by 3 in., and has for device a bearded bust of a man wearing 
a cap and facing to the left. This, which would appear to be an intaglio, is 
surrounded by a border of cinquefoils and the legend in Lombardic capitals 


* SECRETVM [8 FRATRIS @] PHILIPPI @ DE S ThAME. 


Two impressions are in the Society’s collection, and in one of these the intaglio 
alone is used, without the legend and cinquefoil border. ‘The seal of Thomas 
Wake of Blisworth, 1354, described in the British Museum Catalogue of Seals, 
no. 14205, which has no legend, and that of William of Ilkestone, 1356, described 
in Mr. Blair’s Durham Seals, no. 1429, and illustrated on his plate 14, may also 
possibly be of this character. © ? xxix, 406. 
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is presumably still preserved there, but it has not been possible 
to ascertain this for certain. According to the pedigree drawn 
up by Sir Richard St. George in 1632, an extract from which was 
published by Mr. Nichols, Thomas de Prayers was an ancestor 
of the Shirley family. Two of this name appear in the pedigree, 
and the seal probably belonged to the elder of the two who was 
living in 1322-3, but it may have belonged to his grandson. 
Unfortunately the dates of the grandson are not given in the 


Fic. 1. Seal matrix of Thomas de Prayers (+). 


pedigree, which in any case perhaps should be looked upon with 
some suspicion. 

The matrix is of silver, 1, in. in diameter, and to judge from 
the illustration, 23 in. high. It consists of a six-sided cone with 
a trefoil handle. The device is a shield of arms within a traceried 
opening, the shield being charged with a cotised bend and six 
martlets. These arms are presumably those of Prayers, although 
they do not appear to occur in any of the early Rolls. There 
is however in the British Museum, on a charter dated 1319, 
a seal of a Henry de Praers with the same coat. In the pedigree 
the arms are blazoned Azure a bend cotised and six martlets gold. 
The legend in Lombardic capitals reads : 


- * SIGILULVIM @ GCHOME @ DE @ PRAYERS 
* Harl. ch. 57, C. 26. 
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A peculiarity of this matrix is that not only does the centre 
screw out but it also screws off, revealing another smaller 
secret beneath it. This bears a shield charged with a raguly 
bend and diapered lozengy with a dot in each lozenge. The 
legend in English reads : 


* ZAT * DME * WERE 


So far | have not been able to assign this coat of arms, as none 
bearing a raguly bend appears to have any connexion with the 


Fic. 2. Seal of Philip de Hambury (+). 


Prayers family. It clearly however should not be blazoned 
fretty, as Mr. Nichols described it, the frets obviously being only 
diaper work. 


2. Philip de Hambury. ‘This matrix is described in the Gentle- 
man’s Magazine for 1749, and was exhibited to the Society on 
22nd May 1760 by Mr. William Hanbury, F.S.A., of Kelmarsh, 
Northamptonshire. Impressions in red sealing-wax are pasted 
in the margin of the minutes of that date. The matrix was, 
or is, of silver, one inch in diameter, and was found about 1739 
in pulling down part of Eccleswall Castle, near Ross, in Hereford- 
shire. It then belonged to the Rev. Thomas Bonner, whose 
father had bought the Castle from Henry Grey, first and last 
duke of Kent of that creation. The seal subsequently passed 
into the hands of Mr. Hanbury, but where it is now I do not 
know. 

The device consists of a finely designed octagonal opening, 
cusped, and with trefoil piercings in the spandrels. It contains 


™ xix, 536. 
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a shield of arms—a dance and six crosslets fitchy. The legend 


reads : 
* SIGILLUVM : PRILIPPI : DE : HAMBVRY 


This Philip may have been the same man who attested a 
charter in 1363° as parson of Ducklington, Oxfordshire, but 
neither the seal on that charter nor the arms upon it are the 
same as that before us. The arms on neither seal are those 
now borne by the Hanburys, and there is no reason to suppose 
that this Philip had anything to do with that family. 





Fic. 3. Seal matrix of John de Levermonde (+). 


3- John de Levermonde. ‘This matrix belongs to Mr. Bosanquet, 
who has kindly allowed it to be reproduced here. As it has 
so recently been described by Mr. Hunter Blair’ there 
is no need to do more than recall the fact that it is of silver, 
z in. in diameter and 12 in. high. The device consists of 
a sexfoil opening containing a shield of arms—a bend charged 
with a molet in chief and a sexfoil or rose in base. The legend 
reads : 

* S’ IOWIS - DE - LEVERIMORDE * 


4. Bartholomew Edrich. This silver matrix is in the Norwich 
Museum to which it was presented by Mr. Fitch, and thanks 
are due to the Museum Committee for permission to reproduce it. 
It is Z in.in diameter and about 13 in. high. Like all the others it 
consists of a six-sided cone with a trefoil top. It was exhibited to 


* Harl. ch. 50, H. 26. 
? Above, p. 247, and see also Proc. Soc. Ant. Newe. 4th S., i, 129, and Arch. Ael., 
3rd S., xx, 175. 
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the Society on 31st March 1803 by Mr. Bullock junior of Liverpool, 
introduced by Dr. Wilkinson, F.S.A., and impressions are pasted 
in the margin of the minutes of that date. It was also exhibited 
to the Norfolk Archaeological Society on 4th June 1873,° and 
at the Burlington Fine Arts Club Heraldic Exhibition in 1916. 
It is illustrated on pl. XXV, figs. 26, a, b, c, of the Catalogue, 


Fic. 4. Seal matrix of Bartholomew Edrich (+). 


and is there dated c. 1370, but this I think is a little too late, as 
Lombardic capitals are rarely found after about 1350. 

The device consists of a nicely designed architectural panel, 
containing a standing figure of St. James the Greater wearing his 
palmer’s hat and holding his staff in his right hand. His left 
hand rests on a shield of arms—three lion’s heads razed. The 
legend reads : 


* SIGILL’  BARTROLOMEL 8 EDRICh 


In the description of the seal in Norfolk Archaeohgy* it is 
implied that the owner was the Bartholomew Edrich who was 
lord of the manor of Thrigby in 1398, but although he may 


™ Norf. Arch. viii, 328. 2 Joc. cit. 
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have owned the seal it can hardly have been made for him, as it 
must be about fifty years earlier. The name of Edrich seems 
to have been fairly common in Norfolk, and two of the Christian 
name of Bartholomew appear in the Patent Rolls in the second 
quarter of the fourteenth century, although in rather unfortunate 
connexions. On 11th October 1331 * a Bartholomew Edrich and 
others received pardon for trespasses whereof they had been 
indicted, and in 1342 ° another or perhaps the same Bartholomew 
is complained of for having with others assaulted and imprisoned 
Sir John de Loudham at Frenze, broken his houses and carried 
away his goods. The first owner of the seal is more likely to 
have been this man than the later lord of Thrigby. 





Fic. 5. Seal matrix of Henry le Callere (4). 


5. Henry le Callere® The matrix is in the British Museum. 
It is of silver, +% in. in diameter and { in. high. It is much 
damaged, the cone having entirely gone. 

It was exhibited by Mr. Bandinel at a meeting of the Royal 
Archaeological Institute on 2nd February 1849, and is described 
in the Archaeological Journal, vi, 77. It was found in ploughing 
near Chard in Somerset. 

The device consists of an architectural panel of ten cusps with 
pierced spandrels. This contains the owner’s merchant mark, 
a shield charged with the Gothic letter h and a chief party with 
a cross formy and a six-pointed star thereon. Above and upon 
the shield is a cross staff with a pennon of three streamers. ‘The 
legend which is on a very narrow band reads : 


* SIGILUVIM - RONRICT - LECALLERE 


6. Henry the Chaplain. The matrix is of silver and oval in 
shape: it measures 2 in. by 3 in. and is 14 in. high. 

It was found near Milford Haven, Pembrokeshire, and was 
exhibited before the Society on 3rd December 1891 by the late 


™ Cal. Pat. 1331, m. 4. 2 Ibid. 1342, m. 8d. 
3 I have to thank Mr. O. M. Dalton, F.S.A. and Mr. A. B. Tonnochy for 
help with this and the other British Museum matrix. 
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Rev. I. G. Lloyd, F.S.A." It subsequently came into the 
possession of the late Sir John Evans, and is now the property 
of Mr. Harman Oates, F.S.A. 

The device is not so well executed as the other specimens 
described, and consists of a standing figure of our Lady, crowned, 
holding the Child on her left arm. On the left kneels a votary, 
presumably Henry the owner, wearing his habit. In the field 
above his head is a large six-pointed star. 

The legend reads : 

* S hENRICI - CAPELATL 





w 


Fic. 6. Seal matrix of Henry Fic. 7. Seal matrix of Christian 
the Chaplain (4). Sprotforth (}). 


7. Christian Sprotforth, The matrix belongs to Mr. S. G. 
Fenton,* but, beyond the fact that it was found in Suffolk, there 
is no information as to its earlier history. It is of bronze, 
and measures 3 in. in diameter and 1 in. high. 

The device consists of busts of a man and a woman facing each 
other, between them being a heart, from the top of which is 
growing what appears to be a lily with three flowers. This, as 
Mr. Peers has pointed out to me, is obviously a play upon the 
name of the owner, the lilies sprouting forth from the heart. 
The legend reads : 


* S’ CRISTIAN SPROTFOR’ 


* Proc. Soc. Ant. xiv, 10. 

2 Since this paper was read the matrix has been acquired by Mr. F. H. Harman 
Oates, F.S.A., who has kindly permitted me to reproduce this and the preceding 
specimen. 
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8. Unknown: St. Nicholas and the children. 

The matrix is in the British Museum. It is of silver and has 
been much damaged, part of the cone being broken. It is oval 
in shape and measures 1 in. by 3 in. and 13 in. high with the ring, 

The device consists of a figure of St. Nicholas standing on the 
right. He wears a mitre, with long infulae, and a chasuble, and 
holds his crozier in his left hand. With his right hand he blesses 
the three children who stand up to their waists in a tub before him. 


Fi. 8. Seal matrix with device of St. Nicholas and the children (3). 


Above their heads are a crescent and star. In place of a legend 
there is a rather nicely designed scroll of vine leaves, with a cross 


at the top in the place where the initial cross of the legend 
would be. 


As to the date of these matrices there can be little doubt 
or difficulty. Their general style is such that they cannot well 
be earlier than about 1300, while they can be little if at all later 
than about 1350, since in every instance the legend is in Lom- 
bardic capitals, a style which is found but rarely after that date. 
Unfortunately it has not been possible to date absolutely the 
original owners of any of them, but where probable owners can 
be fixed approximately, as in the case of Prayers and Edrich, the 
dates fall within the limits suggested. 

In conclusion, although I would not like to go so far as to 
assert that this type of seal is a peculiarly English fashion, yet 
up to the present I have not been able to find any reference to 
a foreign example. 





The Scottish Regalia and Dunnottar Castle 


By Watrter Seton of Abercorn, D.Lit., F.S.A. 


In February 1921 I read a paper* to the Society of Antiquaries 
of London on a document dated 24th May 1652 which I showed 
to be the original draft of the terms of surrender of Dunnottar 
Castle by Sir George Ogilvie of Barras to the Parliamentary 
forces. That document had its chief importance in the reference 
which it contained to the so-called ‘Honours’ or Regalia of 
Scotland, which had been removed from the castle before the 
surrender. I had the honour of presenting that document to the 
nation, to be exhibited permanently in the Crown room at 
Edinburgh Castle, where it now is. 

There has been an interesting sequel. The Provost and Town 
Council of Stonehaven have discovered another document bearing 
on the same subject, among a number of historical papers which 
were apparently collected by the late James Crabbe Watt, K.C, 
and bequeathed by him to Stonehaven ; and they have similarly 
presented the document to the nation for exhibition in the Crown 
room beside the Regalia. 

By the courtesy of the Rev. D. G. Barron, F.S.A. Scot., who 
is the author of Jn Defence of the Regalia,” and who is now 
engaged in writing the history of Dunnottar Castle, and with the 
consent of H.M. Office of Works, I am now able to publish the 
document which follows below : 

Ryt. 

I have receaved yours, wherin I perceive you demand the 
honores of the* Croune intrusted by the Kings Ma(jes)tie to be kept 
in the house of Dunotter which demand I may not nor cannot obey 
without ane order under the kings ma(jes)ties hand neither know I 
wher they shall be so secure as wii)t(h)in the house of Dunotter. The 
Conditione wherof is in pretie good caise for the present, and I hope 
shall be in better er long, when the meall of the shyr of Ab(er)d(een) 
appoynted to be sent heir by the Comittie of Estait comes heir whilk 
I humbly intreat you will cause hesten, since the enemy as I am 
credeblie informed is retired towards Dundie. The Comittie of the shyr 


* Published in Antig. Journal, Jan. 1922 (vol. ii, p. 20). 

* Longmans, 1910. 

> MS. reads ‘ Kingdome now in dunotter which’, these words being crossed 
through. 
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did not keip ther last meiting by reasone of ane suden alarme frome 
the enemie bot I shall stryve to have a meiting with all conveniencie 
wherby I shall know ther resolutions. Collonell George Keith, hath 
sent no servand heir neither have I heard of any that is come frome 
him expecting assistance frome your lo(rdship) in caise of necessitie to 
him who in all his actions shall approv him self to be 
his most assurit loving freind 
George Ogilvie of Barras. 


Endorsed: Copie of my letter to my lord Callender and the rest 
of the Comitie. 


The document speaks for itself and is one of the missing links 
in the chain of correspondence. It can quite easily be fitted into 
its right place. 

The letter is in the autograph of Sir George Ogilvie of Barras, 
It is addressed to ‘my lord Callender’, and though it is undated, 
it is clearly Ogilvie’s reply to a letter dated 31 August 1651 from 
the Committee of Estates instructing him to surrender the Regalia 
to the Laird of Innes, in order that they might be removed to 
some safer place. That letter is printed by Mr. Barron in his 
In Defence of the Regalia, pp. 93-4, and is signed by Lord Callender, 
Sir Alexander Gibson of Durie, Sir Thomas Nicolson of Carnock, 
and three others. The reply was written by Ogilvie probably 


early in September 1651. ‘The allusion to the missing ‘ meal’ 


is that Ogilvie had been promised by the Estates 600 bolls of 
meal from Aberdeen for the provisioning of the castle, but he 
received only a small part of it. 

It is satisfactory to feel that one more of the documents 
bearing on the romantic story of the Regalia has in this way been 
secured for the nation by the generosity of the Stonehaven 
Council. 
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Sarmatian Ornaments from Kerch 


in the British Museum, compared with Anglo-Saxon and 
Merovingian ornaments in the same collection 


By O. M. Datron, M.A., F.S.A. 


In 1923 the British Museum purchased the series of barbaric 
ornaments and jewels in the collection of the late General Bertier 
Delagarde, a well-known Russian archaeologist.- The acquisition 
was made in order to secure a more worthy representation of the 
culture from which the industrial art of the early Teutonic tribes, 
including that of the Anglo-Saxons, derived its most characteristic 
features. We are now able to see in proximity examples illustra- 
ting the first and last stages in a long process of development, 
and observe the marked identity of style in the work of peoples 
separated from each other in time by three or four centuries, in 
space by the whole length of Europe. The two plates * demon- 
strate this identity by an instant appeal to the eye. All that is 
required in addition is a brief indication of the source from which 
this far-travelling style was derived. 

It has long been known that the ornaments locally described 
by various names (Anglo-Saxon, Merovingian, — Lom- 
bardic) are related to each other as descendants of a common 
and evidently oriental stock. The recent researches of Professor 
Rostovtzeff* have enabled us to be more precise, and assert with 
some confidence that the Goths, the first transmitters to the 
Teutonic world, learned the style from the Sarmatians whom they 
found established north of the Black Sea at the time of their 
migration from the Baltic region now known as Prussia in the 
third century of our era. The Sarmatians, like the Scythians 
who preceded them in South Russia, were nomads from the 
Central Asian steppes, in all likelihood mainly Iranian by descent ; 
they established themselves as the dominant power over an agri- 
cultural population previously settled in the country, and trading 
with the Greek colonies on the coast. Their art was nearly 

* These photographs have been kindly lent by the editor of the J/ustrated London 
News, in which paper they were reproduced in colour on 16th February of the 
present year. 

® Iranians and Greeks in South Russia, Oxford, Clarendon Press, 1922. This 
important book was reviewed in the Antiquaries Journal, iii, p. 180. 

T2 
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related to that of the Scythians ; both shared a love of the animal 
and monstrous forms now made familiar to us through various 
accessible publications." The animals are often naturalistic enough 
to be easily recognized, but sometimes they are stylized, or even 
dismembered, to a point at which they pass from the natural 
order into the realm of fantasy. The form of expression common 
to Scythians and Sarmatians subordinated nature to the needs of 
conventional design, producing its effects by sharp contrast of 
colours, or of light and shadow. In the South Russian ornaments 
with which we are concerned, objects made of metal and enriched 
with flat coloured stones, the important technical methods were 
two: in one, the design was executed by a system of slant surfaces 
alternately catching the light and the shadow (Keilschnitt, Kerbschnitt, 
Schragschnitt); in the other it was carried out in table-cut stones, 
most commonly garnets, aligned or massed in cells or cloisons, 
the ground being of gold or gilded bronze (orfevrerie cloisonnée). 
The Scythians, as the discovery at Kelermes on the Kuban shows,’ 
had been familiar with both kinds of work as early as the sixth 
century, B.c.; but if their surviving ornaments are typical, they 
were not so devoted to cell-jewellery as the Sarmatians, who were 
fond of expressing even their conventionalized animal forms 
through this medium. 

Though the Sarmatian craftsman, through his intimate con- 
nexion with the Goths, must be regarded as the most important 
transmitter of these methods, it should be remembered that another 
branch of the Iranian family, the Persian, was practising them at 
the same time under the later (Sassanian) monarchy. The south 
of Russia was in contact with Sassanian Persia across the Black 
Sea during the short Gothic occupation of this area. The Iranian 
transmission of this art to Europe is thus doubly attested. We 
may assume the existence of two waves carrying Iranian influence 
into Europe. To the first belongs the Kelermes find, which shows 
that the art was already north of the Caucasus more than half a 
millennium before the beginning of our era. At this early date it 


t In addition to Rostovtzeff’s book, we have the well-known work of our Fellow 
Dr. E. H. Minns (Scythians and Greeks, Cambridge, 1913). The more important 
objects among those originally published in the comptes rendus of the Imperial 
Archaeological Commission, had at an even earlier date been incorporated in the 
useful French volume Antiguités de la Russie méridionale, by Kondakoff, Tolstoi, 
and Reinach, Paris, 1891. 

The theory of B. Salin that all the animal forms of early Teutonic art were 
imported Graeco-Roman types is no longer universally held. 

* Rostovtzeff, p. 49, and plate ix. The limbs of the gold quadruped, the ears 
of which are ornamented with amber in gold cells, are bevelled, so as to present 
slant surfaces to the light. 
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seems to have made its influence felt far up the Danube valley ; 
but although it must have persisted in the Scythian country, it did 
not impose a dominant style upon barbaric Europe. For pre- 
dominance, a movement of peoples was necessary, a condition 
fulfilled at the time of the great migrations, when the Sarmatians 
had long succeeded to the Scythian inheritance. The second wave 
of Iranian influence now followed. A pressure first exerted in the 
far East reached the Sarmatians and Goths in the latter part of 
the fourth century. The Goths were driven westward, doubtless 
carrying many Sarmatians with them, and the oriental art now 
common to both peoples spread from one Teutonic tribe to 
another until, with the Anglo-Saxons, it reached England, where 
it flourished until the middle of the seventh century. In the 
three centuries during which this art thus overran Europe it was 
assimilated with ease and rapidity by the different Teutonic tribes, 
partly because the ground was already prepared at the time of the 
earlier and less general penetration. But, apart from this, the 
early art of northern Europe had always followed aesthetic 
principles as congruous with those of northern Asia as they were 
antipathetic to those dictated by Graeco-Roman civilization. 
This general sympathy in artistic expression was itself sufficient 
to insure swift and lasting success.” 


* «L’Europe centrale et ’Europe du Nord adoptérent d’autant plus volontiers le 
style ‘mérovingien’ qu’il n’était, pour ainsi dire, qu’un nouveau développement de 
lart barbare de la premiére époque des métaux’ (S. Reinach, Cat. illustré du Musée 
des Antiquités Nationales au chateau de Saint-Germain-en-Laye, ii, 1921, p. 292). 

? Strzygowski has brought out this point in much of his more recent work, 
especially in Altai-[ran and The origin of Christian Church Art. His theory is 
that the principal technical methods used in early Teutonic art were not only intro- 
duced by Iranians, but originally invented by them. As far as orfévrerie cloisonnée 
is concerned, the claim does not appear sufficiently established. This method is 
well known to have been practised in Egypt at a very early date, and, in a paper 
published more than twenty years ago (Archaeologia, \viii, 1903, pp. 237 ff.), the 
present writer, following the indications of de Linas, adduced further evidence for 
its use in Assyria, drawing especial attention to the well-known ivories from Nimrid 
in the British Museum. In these objects, flat blue stones were inlaid in cells the 
upper edges of which were gilded, giving the whole the appearance of cloisonnée 
work in gold. The Nimrfid ivories show Egyptian influence in other respects ; and it 
was suggested that the method may have passed into Assyria from the Nile, though 
a very early practice of inlaying in various materials in ancient Mesopotamia itself 
was also admitted. Now that we have the Kelermes find, we may perhaps connect 
with Assyria not only the art of the early Persian examples of orfévrerie cloisonnée 
found on the Oxus and at Susa, but that of the first examples to appear in continental 
Europe, on the Kuban, for it is significant that among the discoveries at Kelermes 
were objects both of Assyrian and early Persian character. It may be freely granted 
that the nomadic Iranians of the Steppes imparted a new individuality to this kind 
of jewellery: because it suited their taste, they exploited its possibilities with 
admirable skill. But it is one thing to develop or transform, another to invent. 
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Of the two plates to which this note provides the com- 
mentary, one (xxxvir) illustrates selected ornaments from the 
recently acquired Bertier Delagarde collection, almost all origin- 
ally obtained at Kerch, and regarded by Professor Rostovtzeff 
as dating from the third and fourth centuries. The other plate 
(xxxvirr) reproduces ornaments previously in the Museum from 
Merovingian France, and from England of the sixth and 
seventh centuries, A comparison of the two shows resemblances 
of a very striking character when it is remembered that the two 
groups of ornaments, as stated at the outset, are divided from 
each other by the whole length of our continent and by a period 
of more than three hundred years.’ 


* In the case of plate xxxvu, fig. 4 and plate xxxvi, fig. 5 resemblance approaches 
identity. 

The provenance of the objects on plate xxxvu is as follows: Figs.—1, The 
King’s Field, Faversham, Kent; 2, Faversham; 3, King’s Field, Faversham; 
4, Sittingbourne; 5, Kent; 6, King’s Field; 7, Taplow; 8, Droxford, Hants; 
9, 10, and 11, King’s Field; 12, Abingdon, Berks; 13 to 15, Herpes, Charente, 
France. 
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Notes 


Recent archaeological work in Italy."—Dr. T. Ashby, F.S.A., sends 
the following note : 

In the city of Rome itself the most interesting event has been the 
construction of a deep-level drain along the southern half of the Corso 
(the ancient Via Flaminia). Some fine fragments of sculpture have 
come to light, including a relief representing an Ionic temple, with 
a sculptural group (as yet uninterpreted) in the pediment ; also some 
architectural fragments which may belong to the arch erected in honour 
of Claudius’ victories in Britain, and the pedestal of a statue dedicated 
to Stilicho by the boatmen and fishermen (caudicarii sive piscatores). 
But the most interesting discoveries have been made outside the area 
of the Aurelian walls. Thus, in Via Po, a little way outside the Porta 
Salaria, on the left, an underground building of uncertain purpose, 
23 yards long and 8 wide, has been found, at one end of which is a deep 
basin. Above it isa niche, decorated in imitation of marble: on each 
side are paintings representing Diana with a stag and a hind and an 
attendant nymph with a roebuck.*” At one side are scanty remains 
of a coloured mosaic (perhaps Moses striking the rock). 

A long report on the discoveries under the church of S. Sebastiano 
on the Via Appia has appeared.’ An interesting and beautiful group 
of columbaria was brought to light, which had later been converted 
into inhumation tombs. Later still (about the middle of the third 
century) they were filled up, and over them was built an extension of 
a house (originating in the second century). In this are numerous 
invocations to SS. Peter and Paul scratched by visitors from the end of 
the third century till the foundation of the church above (not earlier 
than A.D. 356 or 357 and perhaps later). Whether the allusion is to 
their actual residence here, to a temporary deposition of their bodies 
after their martyrdom, or to their transportation here in A.D. 258 is 
still under dispute. 

Reports on excavations at Veii during the war describe the discovery 
of an Etruscan house of the eighth—seventh centuries B.C., and of the 
entrance gate and fortifications of the acropolis.* 

At Ostia exploration still continues *: the nucleus out of which the 
city developed, a small rectangular fort, has been discovered. No 
traces of any objects earlier than the late fourth century B.C. have 
come to light, so that the traditional account of its foundation has not 
been so far borne out by the evidence. The line of the principal! streets 


* See The Vear’s Work in Classical Studies, 1922-3, p- 97 599.3 Times Literary 
Supplement, 10, 17 Jan. 1924, pp. 22, 383; Jil. Lond. News, 5, 12 Apr. 1924. 

2 Jit. Lond. News, 15 Mar. 1924. Paribeni in Not. Scavi, 1924, p. 380. 

> Mancini in Not. Scavi, 1923, p. 3 599: * Stefani, ibid. 1922, p. 379. 

> Calza, ibid. 1923, p. 177. 
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and the position of the Forum were thus given from the first. Traces 
of what may be the original Capitolium (the present structure” was 
erected under Commodus or Septimius Severus) have been found. 

An interesting study on the Latin prototypes of the modern house 
describes the surprisingly ‘ up-to-date’ architecture of Ostia, where the 
houses were higher than had previously been believed. They were too 
in most cases not plastered externally.’ 

Portions of two of the calendars which were no doubt set up in the 
forum of every town in Italy in Roman days—though only a few, and 
those in a fragmentary state, have survived—bring us a few new and 
interesting facts, the exact dates of the birthday of Mark Antony 
(14th January), of the marriage of Augustus and Livia (17th January), 
and of the battle of Philippi (28th October).’ 

From Praeneste come a fine Silenus head and an early imperial 
portrait *: while on the Via Tuscolana below Frascati a number of 
terra-cotta votive objects from some unknown country shrine have been 
brought to light.° 

In North Italy the most important discoveries have been those of 
mosaic pavements at Aquileia (perhaps belonging to the dudus athle- 
tarum)° and in a large villa at Negrar di Valpolicella, near Verona’; 
while at Pola the temple of Rome and Augustus, dedicated between 
A.D. 2 and 14, has been cleared.2 Further elements towards the 
reconstruction of Roman Florence have been gained by the discovery 
of several Roman pavements (belonging to more modest buildings) in 
the centre of the city.? 

Further excavations in the cemeteries of Populonia in 1922 (in which 
some twenty smaller circularchambertombs were found) are described ”®: 
while at Orvieto the remains of an important Etruscan temple, with fine 
terra-cottas of the late fourth century B.C., have been uncovered." 

In Southern Italy there is but little to record, the important excava- 
tions in the Strada dell’ Abbondanza at Pompeii still remaining un- 
described ; and we may turn to the islands, and note the discovery on 
the acropolis of Selinus of numerous houses, two treasuries and a 
portico, with remains of later buildings between 409 and 250 B.C., 
when the city was destroyed by the earthquake which laid its great 
temples low.’* The temple of Zeus at Girgenti has recently been 
studied and a new restoration proposed, according to which the central 
portion was hypaethral, and there was no pediment.’? Several columns 
of the temple of Castor and Pollux have been re-erected. 


* Generally known as the temple of Vulcan. 

2 Calza in Architettura ed Arti Decorative, iii (1923-4), pp. 3,49. Cf. my article 
in Wonders of the Past, p. 836. 

> Marucchi and Hiilsen in Atti Accad. Pontif., ser. ii, vol. xv (1921), pp. 315, 
325 (Fasti Praenestini); Mancini in Not. Scavi, 1923, p. 194 (calendar from Veroli). 

* Paribeni in Not. Scavi, 1923, p. 262. > Stefani, ibid., p. 257. 

© Brusin, ibid., 1922, p. 1873 1923, p.224. 

7 Campanile, ibid., 1922, p. 347. 8 Tamaro, ibid., 1923, p. 211. 

9 Galli, ibid., 1923, p. 238. © Minto, ibid., 1923, p. 127. 

™ Albizzati in L’Esame, i (January 1923, p. 63. 

12 Gabrici in Not. Scavi, 1923, p. 104. 

3 Pace in Mon. Linc. xxviii (1922), p. 173 (with drawings by S. R. Pierce). 
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Scanty traces of the temple of Venus Erycina on the Monte S. 
Giuliano above Trapani have been brought to light. 

In Sardinia further excavations on the fortified plateau of S. Maria 
della Vittoria, near Serri, have led to the discovery of an interesting 
open-air shrine, in which it would seem probable, from the character of 
the numerous bronze votive objects found, that a deity resembling Zeus 
was worshipped. 

This shrine belongs to a definitely earlier period than the circular 
temple with its sacred well, which was discovered some years ago. 
The two are connected by a road. Another circular building has 
been brought to light, in which, under the remains of the fallen cupola, 
there stood an altar, with a bronze votive axe still upon it... We may 
also note two interesting hoards of bronze weapons and tools.* 

The archaeological news from Italian North Africa shows that the 
Zeus Aigiochos of Cyrene, found in 1¢15, stood in the temple dedicated 
to the Capitoline triad, together with two statues of Junoand Minerva, 
which were secured for the British Museum by Smith and Porcher. 
All three were presented by Hadrian and Antoninus Pius in A.D. 138. 
The mosaic pavements of a seaside villa and the paintings of a rock 
tomb at Gargaresh near Tripoli are published in detail, and a rock 
sanctuary near Cyrene is also described.* 


Coldrum Exploration, 1923.—Mr. E. W. Filkins sends the following 
report: In September last, assisted by Mr. Charles Gilbert of Graves- 
end, I resumed work at Coldrum, and have to report that after two 
weeks’ digging the following discoveries were made. 

The stones on the top of the bank lay in an irregular formation 
resembling a square, the south side having a large gap. It was found 
on raising what was the easternmost stone on this side, that it partly 
rested on another stone, which in turn reposed upon yet another onc. 
Excavations were made to reveal these two stones, which were below 
the surface. The first-mentioned stone was raised on end, but nothing 
was found either before or after excavating down to the hard chalk. 
Photographs were taken and the stone lowered to its previous position. 
Another sarsen was found below the surface in the south-east corner of 
the square, and yet another one in the middle of the north side of the 
square between two existing stones. One large sarsen was raised on 
this side with the same result as on the opposite side. Photographs 
were also taken. A clearance was made all round the stones so that 
they are now fully revealed for the first time. In consequence of this, 
I hope to make a new survey with a theodolite during the present 
year as well as to make more excavations. The total number of 
stones revealed including the dolmen is now forty-eight. 


Cinerary urns of the late Bronze Age discovered at Shalford, Essex. 
—Rev. G. Montagu Benton, F.S.A., Local Secretary for Essex, sends 
this and the two following notes: In June 1922 Mr. Sidney Hiscock, 
then the schoolmaster of Shalford, near Braintree, discovered seven 


* Taramelli in Not. Scavi, 1922, p. 296. 
? Ibid., p. 287; Mon. Lineei, xxvii (1921), p. 92. 
3 Ministero delle Colcnie, Notiziario Archeologico, iii (1927). 
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cinerary urns of the late Bronze Age in a gravel pit situated ina corner 
of a field called Little Annis, in the parish of Shalford (O.S. 6 in. 
Essex xxiv. NE.). He was led to the discovery by noticing a depres- 
sion inthe section of the gravel, which showed slight, but unmistakable, 
traces of black earth ; no barrow marked the site, although there is a 
mound near by, about 4 ft. high, that has not yet been disturbed. 
The urns, fairly close together, about 4 ft. below the surface, were 
arranged in two straight lines running east and west, and were inverted 
over calcined bones. Six of the vessels were badly broken on removal, 
but the largest one practically escaped the workman’s pick, and has 
since been carefully restored by the experienced hands of Mr. A. G. 
Wright, curator of the Colchester Museum, and is now complete. Its 


Copyright, Colchester Museum. 


Bronze Age cinerary urns from Shalford, Essex. 


dimensions are: height 153 in., diameter at mouth 144 in., and at base 
1rin. It is made of a coarse gritty paste, baked to a pale red, with 
dark patches below rim, and is of flower-pot shape. The ornamenta- 
tion is unusual, and is confined to two or three small groups of finger- 
nail impressions. It was also found possible to reconstruct the lower 
portion of two similar, but smaller urns; they are quite plain, the 
diameters at base measuring respectively 73 and 83 in. The remaining 
vessels unfortunately were broken beyond repair: the fragments show 
that one was ornamented with finger-tip impressions on the flat rim, 
while another had a raised zone similarly ornamented. According to 
Lord Abercromby’s chronological table (Bronze Age Pottery, vol. ii, 
p. 107) these urns date from 650 B.C. to 400 B.C., and belong to his 
type 4. A rubber or hammer stone of triangular form was also found 
in the same gravel pit, not actually with the urns, but in the same area. 
Having incidentally heard of the above find, I visited Mr. Hiscock at 
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Shalford during the spring of last year with the hope of securing the 
spoil for the Colchester Museum. He immediately acceded to my 
request, and additional thanks are due to him for enabling me to place 
on record the facts relating to the discovery. 


Roman altar discovered at Colchester.—Various objects of the 
Roman period have recently been discovered on the site of the exten- 
sion to the Essex County Hospital, Colchester, now in course of erection ; 
the most notable find being a small household altar of stone, about 
44 in. in height. It is of square section, and has a circular focus 


Copyright, Colchester Museum. 


Roman altar from Colchester. 


bordered on two sides by a heavy torus ; except for simple mouldings 
it is quite plain, with no trace of an inscription. This relic fills a gap 
in the collection of Roman antiquities at the Colchester Museum, to 
which it has been presented by the Hospital Committee. The illus- 
tration is from a photograph kindly taken by Mr. A. G. Wright. 


Roman burial group discovered at West Mersea.—During the 
summer of 1923, workmen employed in digging the foundations for a 
house that is being built for Mr. N. H. Bacon at West Mersea, near 
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Colchester, in a garden containing the well-known Roman circular 
foundation, discovered a burial group of the Roman period, dating 
from about the end of the first century A.D. It consists of a globular 
bowl (height 73 in.) of pale green glass, with a rather wide mouth, and 
a slightly sit flanged rim beaded at the edge ; a leaden cover for the 
bowl showing impression of linen in which the burial was wrapped ; a 
lamp with potter’s stamp, |EGIDI, on base; a large flue-tile in which 
the objects were placed, and a tile and fragments of tile that formed 
the grave in which all were interred. The bowl contains cremated 


— 
aS ls. 


Copyright, Colchester Museuin. 


Roman burial group from West Mersea, Essex. 


remains, which, judging from the teeth, are those of an infant about 
a year old. A similar burial group, enclosed in a tile tomb, was 
discovered under the Great Barrow at West Mersea in 1912 (Zvrans. 
Essex Arch. Soc., xiii(N.S.), p. 116). The accompanying illustration 
is from a photograph by Mr. A. G. Wright, to whom the Society is 
also indebted for the loan of the block. Anxiety with regard to the 
permanent preservation of this interesting burial group led to Mr. Bacon 
being approached on the matter, and he has generously responded 
to the suggestion that the Colchester Museum would be a fitting home 
for it. 


Cinerary urns found near Leichworth.—Mr. A. Whitford Anderson, 
Local Secretary for Hertfordshire, sends the following note: Mr. W. 
Percival Westell, F.L.S., curator of the Museum at Letchworth, has 
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kindly furnished the following particulars of two British cinerary 
urns he discovered at Willian near Letchworth, Hertfordshire, in 
November and December 1923. The accompanying illustration is 
from atracing I have made from a photograph of the larger one, which 
was found in gravel resting on chalk, 1 ft. 6 in. below the surface. 
The urns contained burnt black earth and cremated remains. The 














Cinerary urn from Letchworth (3). 


measurements of the larger urn are: height, 17 in.; circumference, 

2in. It is made of thick brown pottery with coarse grains of sand. 
On the ridge of the shoulder, which is slightly carinated, is a single 
row of small circular sinkings placed close together. There are two 
holes near the lip, apparently for repairs ofa fracture at an early period. 
Both urns were found in the same place. 


Neolithic skulls found at Alcester.—Mr. John Humphreys, F.S.A., 
Local Secretary for Warwickshire, reports that towards the end of 
last year during excavations at the Alcester sewage-works the work- 
men found two skeletons at a depth of about 4 ft. embedded in 
what was formerly the bed of the river Arrow when the stream occu- 
pied a channel something like 100 yards from its present position. The 
remains were lying in the hardened mud, and were well preserved in 
spite of the thousands of years which have elapsed since they were 
buried. The Alcester Rural District Council gave permission for the 
bones to be submitted to Professor Brash, of Birmingham University, 
who states that in all probability they are neolithic bones. The dis- 
covery, therefore, can be regarded as unique, for although there are 
examples of the work of neolithic man in the Midlands this is the first 
instance of his physical remains having been brought to light. The 
find is reported in the Birmingham Post of 23rd February last. 
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Discovery of a Viking axe at Repton.—Mtr. H. Vassall, F.S.A., Local 
Secretary for Derbyshire, sends the following note : 

In a trench that was being excavated in order to give a better view 
of the outside masonry of Repton Crypt an iron axe-head was found 
at the depth of 6 ft. in the south-west angle. The piece was submitted to 
Professor Baldwin Brown, who pronounced it to be a Viking axe, and 
therefore in all probability a relic of the visit of the Danes to Repton 
in A.D. 874—the first tangible evidence of that visit that has yet come 


Viking axe from Repton (4). 


to light. On both sides of the cutting-edge of the blade there are 
traces of splinters of wood. 

Professor Baldwin Brown sent a photograph of it to Dr. Haakon 
Shetelig, who writes: ‘I am extremely interested in the Repton 
“find”. It is no doubt a Viking axe-head. The type is dated by 
Petersen to the late ninth and early tenth century and is specially 
common along the west coast of Norway. Thus the date corresponds 
well with the Norse occupation of Repton in 874.’ 


London medallion of Constantius Chlorus—The treasure of Roman 
jewellery, gold medallions and coins, found in September 1922 at 
Beaurains, near Arras, in France, is likely to hold a permanent place 
in history, if only for the reason that it contained the most interesting 
of all our smaller monuments of Roman London. This is a gold 
medallion of the Emperor Constantius Chlorus, of the value of ten 
aurei, weighing not much less than half an ounce and measuring just 
over one and a half inches in diameter. It was a regular coin but no 
doubt played little part in the ordinary currency, being struck mainly 
for purposes of presentation. The obverse shows a laureate, draped 
and cuirassed bust of Constantius to the r.; the reverse, the welcome of 
that prince by the city of London. Constantius is riding r., holding 
a spear, while before him kneels a figure, identified by the letters LON 
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below, as a personification of London, holding out both hands to 
him ; behind this figure are the gate and battlemented walls of a city, 
while below is the river and on it a boat, in which sit four soldiers. 
This remarkable picture is explained by the equally remarkable legend 
REDDITOR LUCIS AETERNAE, ‘ Restorer of the Eternal Light.’ 
The mint is Treveri (P. TR.), the modern Tréves. 

The historical occasion of this medallion is not hard to find. In 
A.D. 296 Constantius Caesar, in the commission of his chief, Maximian 
Augustus, successfully undertook the recovery of Britain, which had 
been held from A.D. 286 to 293 by Carausius and, after him, by Allectus 
against the Empire. The main section of the fleet reached the south 
coast near the Isle of Wight in a mist, thus evading the vigilance of 
the enemy. Asclepiodotus, the general, burnt his boats and marched 


Medallion of Constantius Chlorus (+). 


inland to gain a decisive victory over Allectus, probably at Woolmer in 
Sussex. Constantius, meanwhile, with the remainder of the fleet, had 
been lost in the mist, but had finally made Richborough, and coasted 
thence up the Thames to London. He arrived just in time to destroy 
in the streets of the city a body of Frankish mercenaries of Allectus, 
who had escaped from his last battle and were now intent on a safe 
return home, with the spoils of London. Constantius was welcomed 
with the utmost enthusiasm as the saviour froth bondage, who had 
made the Britons free men, true Romans once more, ‘ restored to life 
by the true light of the Empire’. Constantius was an ardent wor- 
shipper of Mithras, ‘ Sol Invictus Comes’. As Diocletian was identi- 
fied with his patron Jupiter, and Maximian with his patron Hercules, 
so Constantius is here the earthly counterpart of the Sun, that brings to 
men the eternal light. 

The archaeologist will be particularly interested in the gate and walls 
of London shown on the medallion. The old question as to the exact 
date of their building would appear to have advanced a stage: we must 
now date them earlier than A.D. 296. The representation is no doubt 
conventional—the mint-master of Tréves and his men may never have 
seen London ; but it is hard to believe that so important a memorial 
as ours, which must have come to the personal notice of Constantius 
and his staff, should be inaccurate to the extent of showing gate and 
walls, where none actually existed. Part of the find is described by 
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MM. Babelon and Duquénoy in the January number of the Paris 
numismatic review Aréthuse, pp. 46 ff., and the illustration is here 
reproduced by permission of the publisher, M. Jules Florange. The 
London coin illustrated by Mr. Lethaby (Londinium, p. 75) is later, 
and not such good evidence as the medallion, as the type was also 
struck at various Continental mints and was therefore generalized. 


Bookbinder's stamp found at Belvoir priory.—The bookbinder’s 
stamp here illustrated was discovered by our Fellow the Marquess of 
Granby during the excavations he has recently been conducting at 
Belvoir priory, a cell of St. Albans abbey. The stamp is of bronze 
and is 2 cm. square, 4 mm. thick, with a tang 3 cm. long fastened on 
the back for insertion in a wooden handle, The device is an animal 


Bookbinder’s stamp from Belvoir priory (+). 


with bird’s feet, springing to the right, in front of a conventional tree. 
The stamp has not been identified, but has obvious analogies with 
those on the known Winchester bindings. Although it is not suggested 
that it belongs to that school, its provenance being more likely to 
be St. Albans, yet it would appear to be of about the same date, that 
is the middle of the twelfth century. 


The Washington Brass at Sulgrave, Northants.—Mr. John Hum- 
phreys, F.S,A., Local Secretary for Warwickshire, sends the following 
report: The two groups of children, four sons and seven daughters, be- 
longing to the brass of Laurence Washington (1564),which were lost over 
thirty-four years ago, have recently been recovered and will shortly be 
restored to the church. Mr. F. J. Thacker, of Birmingham, discovered 
that they had recently come into the possession of Mr. W. C. Wells, of 
South Benfleet, Essex, from whom they were accordingly acquired by 
the generosity of Dr. J. R. Ratcliffe, of Moseley. A rubbing of the 
brass, before the loss of the children, in the possession of the Society 
enabled the two groups to be identified with certainty, and it is gratify- 
ing to know that steps are now being taken for having them refixed in 
the original slab in Sulgrave church. 
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A Celtic find in Scotland.—The discovery of two Early Iron Age 
bronze ‘spoons’ in a grave containing a human skeleton and fragments 
of an iron knife of peculiar form at Burnmouth, Berwickshire, was 
described before the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland at their 
February meeting. As is usually the case with pairs of these bronzes, 
one has an incised cross in its bowl, and the other a perforation towards 
one side. The handle of the former is devoid of ornamentation, but 
the latter bears incised trumpet-shaped designs on the front. These 
are the first examples of this class of relic recorded from Scotland ; and 
a close parallel from Deal was published in 1903 (Archaeologia Cantiana, 
xxvi, 12, pl. iv, fig. 1). These two leading cases should suggest an 
explanation of these curious bronzes, which may have been the prede- 
cessors of the spoons with pierced bowls found in several Anglo-Saxon 
burials in Kent, sometimes associated with spheres of crystal. 


Roman dodecahedron from Wales—Another problem is to explain 
the use of a number of hollow bronze polygons, with knobs at each 
angle and circular openings of different sizes in each of the twelve 





Roman dodecahedron from Wales. 


faces. They have often been found in France and on the Rhine, but 

few are known from Britain, and one of the best is in the Society’s 

collection, from Carmarthen. Another was communicated to the 

meeting of 12th March 1846, by the Rev. Edward Harries, of Llandy- 

silio, and is no. 41 in the list published by M. J. de Saint Venant in 
VOL. IV U 
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1907, with the note sort inconnu ; but it has now appeared again and 
been purchased for the British Museum. It was found near Fishguard, 
Pembrokeshire, and is thus the second from Wales, and apparently the 
largest known, as (apart from the knobs) it measures 3-7 in. from face to 
face (94 mm. against the 85 mm. of the Society’s specimen, so described 
in the published list). Its weight is 1 lb. 34 oz. or 0-553 kilog., a few 
imperfections having been soldered in recent times. In several cases 
abroad these bronzes have been found in association with Roman 
remains, and at least one example can be assigned to the latter part of 
the fourth century ; but in spite of many conjectures, no one has yet 
furnished a sufficient explanation of the series, and like M. de St. 
Venant, M. Raimond Coulon comes to a negative conclusion (Rouen, 
1910). Several references are given by our Fellow Mr. Bosanquet in 
Trans. Carmarthenshire Antig. Soc., xvii (1924), p. 30. 


An Inscription from Benwell—Lieut.-Col. G. R. B. Spain, C.M.G., 
F.S.A., sends the following note: The fragment of an inscribed stone 
(C.I.L. vii. 515 = Lap. Sept. 29), belonging to Alderman J. F. Weidner, 
Condercum House, Newcastle, has been lent by the owner to the 


Photograph, W. Parker Brewis, F.S.A. 
Inscription from Benwell. 


Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle-on-Tyne, and is found to complete 
an altar, two fragments of which (Eph. Epigr. ix, 1164) were given to 
the Society in 1904. Mr. Weidner’s fragment was found in a shrine 
at Benwell in 1862 ; the Society’s fragments in the wall of an old house 
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in Benwell about 7co yards south-west of the Roman fort. The three 
fragments have now been put together in the Black Gate Museum, and 
read :-— 
DEO ANZENOCITICO 
SACRV™ 
COH | VAuglOnu 
QVIB PRAEEST 
...C CASSI 


The cohort in question, which was milliary, appears to have been 
usually commanded by a tribune; in this case it was clearly com- 
manded by a prefect, whose name cannot be restored with certainty, 
but might be something like Marcius Cassianus. 


Roman burials near Epsom.—Messrs. Stone & Co. have recently 
presented to the British Museum the contents of three burials after 
cremation, found during 1923 in their brickfields between Epsom and 
Ewell in Surrey. In each case the containing vessel was a globular 
amphora, the upper part removed to admit the cinerary urn of glass 
or pottery, and then replaced as a cover. With one was a grey-ware 
bowl in the form of a truncated cone 12 in. across the mouth, of which 
a fragment was refired in the brick-kiln, with the result that it assumed 
a brick-red colour. Two or three coins accompanied each burial, and 
one has been identified as Trajan, others of the first or second century. 
The graves were in a row south-west and north-east, 8 yds. apart, one 
being 4 ft. from the surface and the others 2 ft. deeper. The site lies 
between East Street and the railway line (Brighton section of the 
Southern Railway), about 200 ft. from the metals, and 4 mile north- 
east of Epsom station. About 3 mile north-eastward is Ewell 
station, between which and Staneway House Roman pottery has been 
found and recorded on the Ordnance map (Surrey 6 in. xix, NW.). 
The name of the house suggests a paved highway, and the line of the 
burials was probably parallel to the Ermine Street, which is known to 
have been in this vicinity. As Mr. Dewey has pointed out, it probably 
ran just within the margin of the chalk between Woodcote Park and 
Ewell, thus avoiding the soft ground of the London tertiaries ; but its 
exact course is unknown, and the evidence should be re-examined 
(Proc. Soc. Ant., 2nd ser. i, 312; and V. C. H. Surrey, iv, 353). Mr.S.E. 
Winbolt seems to have fixed the course of this road between Dorking 
church and Burford Bridge (Morning Post, 7 May, 1924). 


Roman remains at South Witham, Lincs——Rev. D. S. Davies, 
rector of North Witham, reports that during excavations in a field on 
the west side of the village of South Witham in 1920, a massive stone 
coffin was discovered containing the skeleton of a woman. Nothing 
else was in the coffin, but near by were the remains of a man, both 
bodies lying north and south. Two years later, to the south-west of 
these interments, eight other bodies were found, two of them associated 
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with broken Roman pottery ; and a ninth grave contained cremated 
bones. Thirteen other graves arranged in a circle were also discovered, 
but these Mr. Davies did not see. A few yards to the south-east of 
these a well was found and near it a coin of Claudius Gothicus, together 
with a silver twenty-penny piece of Charles I. Near the well the 
foundations of a building with every indication of being the heating 
chamber of a bath came to light. A bronze ornament believed to be 
Roman has also been found on thesite. Further excavations can alone 
determine the exact date of these finds, but they have every appear- 
ance of being Roman; and it is to be noted that the discovery is 
within two miles of Market Overton, where Roman remains have been 
found, and that there are traces in the field of an old road joining 
Market Overton to Ermine Street. 


Roman Discoveries in Merionethshire-—Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A., 
reports the discovery of a quantity of fragments of Roman brick and 
different kinds of tile, as well as what appear to be remains of at least 
three kilns, lying a few yards from the Roman Road leading south 
from the Roman station known as Tomen y Mur, at Pen y Stryd 
between four and five miles from the Fort. 

Most of the fragments show evidence of faulty firing and many are 
fused. The bricks appear to be identical with the exceptionally hard 
ones to be found on the site of the Baths at Tomen y Mur. 

As no fragments of pottery vessels can be found, it seems to be 
reasonably certain that the site is that of small military brickworks 
where the output was confined to building material, in contrast with 
the large military factory at Holt in Denbighshire where many kinds 
of pottery were produced as well as bricks and tiles. 

Should this surmise prove to be correct the site is the first of its 
kind to be discovered in Wales. 

Another discovery may be recorded in this connexion, namely, the 
existence of a large artificially levelled area in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood of Tomen y Mur, in all probability the parade ground of 
the Fort. The area is rectangular and measures approximately 
350 feet in both directions, and its construction must have needed the 
removal of a large amount of material. 


Discoveries at Howletts, Kent.—The site near Bridge which yielded 
so much to the late Dr. Lewis Moysey (Proc. Soc. Ant., xxx, 102), was 
recently examined from the geological point of view by Mr. Henry 
Dewey, F.G.S., who had his attention drawn by the workmen to the 
different texture of the soil and subsoil where graves had been filled in 
during Roman and Anglo-Saxon times. Some of the grave-material 
is stained by oxidation of the iron weapons to various shades of yellow 
and brown, while elsewhere the gravel is bright green on account of 
the carbonate of copper derived from bronze ornaments and utensils. 
A few objects of archaeological interest were obtained during his three 
visits, that of most importance being an ornamented bronze plate 
attached to a francisca or throwing-axe (see illustration). The weapon 
measures 73 in. along the curved top and 4 in. along the cutting-edge, 
the whole being in the form of a wedge. Parallel with the back-edge 
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is the opening for the shaft, to the top of which was affixed by means 
of four knob-ended pins the plate of tinned-bronze, which is engraved 
with a hare-like animal of sufficient rarity to be placed on record. 
Another grave contained a small axe, measuring 2 in. by 1 in., with a 
socket 3% in. long, perhaps a child’s toy. A third was carefully lined 
with large stones and contained a broken pot composed of dark-brown 
paste with a burnt-flint grit. Inside the pot a collection of coloured 
flints of odd shapes had been placed. Adjacent to the pot lay the 
remains of a bronze bowl, measuring when complete 54 in. in diameter 
and 14 in. in greatest depth: the rim was formed of the thin bronze 
plate rolled over on itself. A second bronze bowl was found in 








Throwing-axe from Howletts, Kent (4), with design on plate (+). 


a neighbouring grave, with an iron padlock consisting of a large and 
asmall fluted tube attached to one another in a parallel position and 
covered by a hinged lid. One perfect bowl containing amber beads 
was recovered near by. At the mouth it measures 3 in. in diameter 
and 4in. at the widest part, the height being 4in. It consists of black 
clay ornamented by a median zone of short stripes running from north- 
east to south-west. Interlacing circles cover the lower half of the 
body. Numerous broken pots of Romano-British ware had been 
found, and various brooches and spear-heads were obtained from the 
workmen, also a complete bronze girdle-hanger, or chételaine, an 
Anglian type which till recently was believed to be extremely rare 
south of the Thames; but a pair and a single limb have been found at 
Faversham, and there is another example in the Royal Museum at 
Canterbury. 


Dug-out Canoe in Kent.—Credit is due to a workman named 
S. Williams, not only for discovering a prehistoric boat in the blue 
marsh clay at Marston near the mouth of Milton Creek, but also for 
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bringing it to the notice of the director of Eastgate House Museum at 
Rochester early in February. It lay fully 15 ft. below the level of 
ordinary high tides, and about 4 ft. below Ordnance datum. Made 
from a huge tree-trunk, it had lost both ends, only 103 ft. of the middle 
remaining, with a width of 3 ft. and a depth of 34 ft. Mr. G.E. Dibley, 
F.G.S., superintended its removal to Rochester, where it has since been 
cleaned and preserved. He states that the original curvature is pre- 
served in the section, and there are no signs of stretchers or cross-ribs 
inside: the ends are cut square and there are two round: openings for 
oars in the sides, opposite one another. Altogether, a specimen of the 
most primitive type possible, contrasting for instance with that from 
the Thames at Marlow, illustrated in Proc. Soc. Ant. v. 364. 


Northumberland and Durham Excavation Committee.—At a meeting 
held recently in Newcastle at the instance of the Northumberland 
County History Committee, it was resolved to form a committee with 
the object, not only of continuing the work interrupted by the War, 
but of excavating in Northumberland and Durham generally. The 
Committee, of which Col. G. R. B. Spain, F.S.A., was appointed 
treasurer, consists of several Fellows of the Society, and of representa- 
tives of the Newcastle Society of Antiquaries, of the principal archaeo- 
logical and historical bodies in the northern counties, of the Newcastle 
Corporation and of the Colleges of Durham University. 


The Pipe Roll Society.—Students of twelfth-century English history 
will be glad to hear that the Pipe Roll Society, which fell into abeyance 
during the War, is being revived and reorganized. This Society was 
established in 1883 by the late Mr. W. C. Borlase, Sir William Hardy, 
and other Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries, for the purpose of 
printing the Great Rolls of the Exchequer, commonly called the Pipe 
Rolls, and other historical documents prior to the year 1200. These 
rolls stand alone among the national archives and without them the 
reigns of Henry II and Richard I would be almost a blank as regards 
record evidence. The value of these rolls for every branch of English 
historical research for this period is supreme, so that the work of the 
Society can fairly be described as national. It is now proposed to 
issue the volume covering the roll for the last year of Henry II and to 
continue, in yearly volumes, with the rolls for Richard I and John. 
To carry out the work satisfactorily, however, in these days of high 
prices, further support is wanted. The honorary secretary of the 
Society is Mrs. Stenton, of University College, Reading, who will 
supply all information as to membership. 
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Obituary Notice 


William Paley Baildon.—By the death in London on 14th March 
1924 of William Paley Baildon at the age of 64, the Society has lost 
one of its most familiar and distinguished Fellows. 

For several months his health had given rise to anxiety, and he had 
borne much suffering with cheerful courage. The wide scope of his 
knowledge, which had won for him a leading position in more fields 
than one, and the services which he had rendered to the Society and 
his Inn during a long range of years, are but a small measure of the 
loss which archaeology has sustained. A large circle of friends will 
remember his kindly humour, the soundness of his judgement, his un- 
failing readiness to place the results of his own researches at the disposal 
of others, and his power, inspired perhaps by his association with 
F. W. Maitland, of putting life into what some may regard as merely 
the dry bones of law and history. 

In one of his lectures on Maitland, the late Master of Balliol had 
occasion to remark, speaking as an historian, that ‘a converted lawyer is 
peculiarly welcome’. Baildon was not a convert to history in this 
sense ; indeed, he continued his practice as a Chancery barrister until 
theend. But he brought to bear on his archaeological pursuits the 
careful training of the lawyer; and the precise historical fact which he 
could often deduce from a medieval document of unusual character, was 
due to his exact knowledge of medieval law. 

Descended from a Yorkshire family, he had more interests in that 
county than elsewhere; and certainly his acquaintance with the medieval 
families of the West Riding was unrivalled. But genealogy was not 
with him an end in itself; it was a branch of knowledge through which 
the human life of the Middle Ages could be illuminated. And his 
treatment of genealogy proceeded on definitely scientific lines. No 
pedigree could be accepted which not only did not stand the test of 
careful scrutiny, but which could not actually be proved in the light of 
documentary evidence. Ina passage in South Yorkshire—an example 
of topographical history to which Baildon was wont to give his highest 
praise—Joseph Hunter expresses the wish ‘that Dodsworth had 
written dissertations upon the descents of the old families in York- 
shire rather than given us pedigrees’ ; and Baildon’s constructive work 
on Yorkshire genealogy, based largely on the Plea Rolls, would have 
been after Hunter’s own heart. His published work was almost in- 
variably the result of original research; and the permanent value of 
his contributions to the Selden Society and the Yorkshire Record 
Series—to speak almost at random—bears witness to this. 

His connexion with the Society of Antiquaries dated from his elec- 
tion in 1892.. He made frequent communications to the Society, 
which have been published in Archaeologia and Proceedings, and took 
a constant part in the discussions. On eleven occasions he was elected 
a member of Council, for many years he had been on the Library 
Committee, in 1906 and again in 1920 he served on a special com- 
mittee for the revision of the Statutes, and in 1922 he was nominated to 
the office of Vice-President, an office which he was holding at the time 
of his death. S. 
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The Origin of Christian Church Art: New Facts and Principles of 
Research. By JOSEF STRZYGOWSKI. Translated from the German 
by O. M. DALTON, M.A., and H. J. BRAUNHOLTZ, M.A. 10x73; 
pp. xvii+267. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1923. 42s. 
This is a remarkable, even an amazing, book, dealing with the origins 

of Christian architecture and the forces which formed medieval art. 

The author sees the change from classical art as brought about by the 

action of forces indeed, and not as the result of mere economics, taste, 

and superficial fashions. Here he rightly gives a deeper note than is 
common in such inquiries. 

Professor Strzygowski conceives the archaeological problems of the 
post-Hellenic age as phases in a continuous war of ideas between East 
and West; and now, indeed, that he has reached Armenia and Iran 
he is inclined to convert the antagonists into the forces of the North 
and South. Further—may it be said?—he seems to show a special 
interest in, and almost takes the part of, the North. 

The first chapter is entitled ‘The New Horizon’. It brings out the 
fact that Christianity from the first spread far to the east as well as to 
the west, and in the former direction met with less resistance. From 
thence ‘the Iranian people, the second great source of Aryan energy, 
joined forces with the inhabitants of the North and the pastoral nomadic 
tribes to develop the “ medieval” spirit in Christian art, and in the 
South had already made it prevail before Northern Europe laid hand 
to the work.’ 

Christian art found different forms in the several nations into which 
the faith spread. Free from centralized ecclesiastical control there was 
no artificial uniformity, and the first three centuries produced different 
church types. 

‘Along the east bank of the Tigris extended a province of which 
the early Christianization and the art are so well attested that its 
neglect is a matter for surprise; this district was known as Adiabene, 
with its capital at Arbela. ... Which of us ever expected to learn of 
a church architecture flourishing as early as the second century of our 
era? My researches in Armenia had forced me to this conclusion, 
but the Chronicle of Arbela brought proof. The church of Isaac was 
built by Isaac, third bishop of the city (A.D. 123-36).... In memory 
of Noah, fifth bishop (c. A.D. 166-71), a second church was erected. .. . 
its site was still known, but by the middle of the sixth century it was 
no longer in existence. Within its walls the ninth bishop (A.D. 235-41) 
was interred. Facts like this give us some idea of the strength and 
wide distribution of Christianity in Persia. ...It was from the upper 
course of the Euphrates and Tigris that the influence came which 
sought to dominate the Church of Armenia in the fifth century. In 
that country the ruling dynasty had established, about A.D. 300, 
a state church which was architecturally dependent on East Iran, and 
derived its objection to representational art from the Mazdaism hitherto 
prevalent. ... These were the regions from which domed architecture 
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passed to the Greek Church, while Mesopotamia transmitted the 
barrel-vaulted type of church with long nave to the Latin church in 
the West. .. . The church-building of Christian Persia had two distinct 
characteristics: it employed the vault from the very beginning, and it 
decorated its walls with linings. The vaulting may be either domical 
or of the barrel variety. Both kinds seem to have existed independently 
when Christian church-building began, but not to have been used 
together until the church in the Mediterranean area demanded a 
building with a longitudinal axis. I am disposed to ascribe the origin 
of the barrel-vault to Persian Mesopotamia, that of the dome to Iran. 
What vaulting is to structure, that the lining of the vaults and walls is 
to pictorial art. Properly speaking, Iran knew nothing of the graphic 
arts in the narrower sense, since it did not represent but confined itself 
to pure decoration. ... It is true enough that Iran itself has yielded 
very slight traces of the pre- Mohammedan period ; but this is explained 
by the fact that the building material was unburnt brick. When this 
fell into ruin the lining of the walls fell with it.... The moving force 
in the art of Islam came immediately from northern Mesopotamia but 
ultimately from the more distant centres of Iran... . The argument by 
presupposition will be found running like a red thread through the 
following chapters. . .. These are the true facts about the development 
of Christian art: in the light which they throw, let any man decide 
whether the creative force rose from the well-springs of youth or from 
the places of senile decay. What Hellas was to the art of antiquity, 
that Iran was to the art of the new Christian world and to that of 
Islam. So at a later time the northern spirit informed the art which 
we call Gothic.’ 

How far the author has gone in his search for origins is brought out 
in a passage on p. 105:—‘I conceive the whole north of Europe and 
Asia as a vast funnel-shaped area narrowing to a point in the region 
between the Black Sea and the Altai. The Aryan peoples who made 
their way southward through this track carried with them the northern 
artistic feeling which also traversed the whole south from east to west, 
from central Asia to the west coast of Africa. In my book, A/tai-/ran, 
I thought it possible to approach the art of these regions from the side 
of Islam. From the Syro-Egyptian angle, once the starting-point of 
Christianity, I felt my way towards the north-east, the quarter from 
which the whole artistic movement of Islam flowed back like a tide. 
If I had to begin again I should prefer to start directly from the 
northern side ; but as yet such a course might be premature... .’ 

‘Before Christian church-building was openly permitted [in the 
Roman Empire], that is, before A. D. 313, western art, whether generally 
influenced from Hellenistic sources or particularly influenced by Rome, 
was in a fair way to accept the complete supremacy of the vaulted 
construction originating in Mesopotamia and Iran. Had the Western 
Church yielded like the Eastern, Europe would not have been arrested 
in its architectural development during a period of more than five 
hundred years. The collapse of western architecture resulted from the 
re-adoption of the wooden roof in place of the vault. If in this matter 
the Church had not followed the Temple, northern art would have been 
spared a wrong turning. The St. Peter’s of the fourth century ought 
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by rights to have inherited the style of the [civic] basilica of Constantine 
in the Roman forum. . .. The common Hellenistic type of long building 
with wooden roof was predominant and became the chosen form of the 
Roman Church. It may be called the fatality of western architecture 
that neither Constantine nor his successors built either of the two great 
martyria of St. Peter or St. Paul with vaulted roofs or in the form of 
the domed basilica. We may suppose that the stream of oriental 
influence ceased in Rome when the building of Constantinople was 
undertaken, and the national architecture of the Armenians and the 
Mesopotamian Syrians began; while the groined vault, which had 
become a characteristically Roman feature, was no longer in demand 
in the construction of columned basilicas. Barrel-vault and dome, the 
two essentials of church-building in the east, could not permanently 
establish themselves in Christian Rome. Yet the former had been 
transplanted to the western capital by architects like Apollodorus of 
Damascus, who had given them expression on the grandest scale in the 
Temple of Venus at Rome, and in the great Baths and Fora, all 
examples of vaulted construction in brick... . It seems the fact that 
the timber-roofed basilica only established itself in permanence where 
the antique temple was widely represented. . .. The decisive influence 
in dissemination seems to have been that exercised by the mass 
migration of the Goths westward from the Black Sea. This people 
and the craftsmen who went with them built vaulted structures in 
groups where hitherto had been single, if conspicuous, examples. 
In the Mediterranean area the retention of the timber roof involved 
that of another classical feature—the column. This must be regarded 
as a legacy even more momentous. For while the combustible roof 
was ultimately displaced the column was never superseded.’ 

For myself, if I may speak on these high and difficult matters from 
such a narrow outlook, I feel the energy and inventive power of 
Armenian art from about the fifth century, and of the later art of 
Islam. It may be agreed also that certain types of art, as, for example, 
vaulting, were indigenous in Persia and Mesopotamia, but it does seem 
to me that the claims advanced are too sweeping, one-sided, and 
exclusive. I am drawn to think of forms of art as ever being re-born 
of the contact of old and new, eastern and western, northern and 
southern. Especially I feel that the part of Alexandria as a great 
integrating and distributing centre is insufficiently recognized. Par- 
ticularly we want to know what was before Alexandria and what was 
absorbed there to be thence re-distributed. 

Speaking of what he describes as ‘ the oriental art of Western Europe 
—Romanesque ’, the author writes, ‘ From the fourth and fifth centuries, 
when they were capitals, Milan and Ravenna had been centres of 
artistic life not unconnected with the prevalent oriental influences. 
In the first three centuries Rome had derived its artistic vigour from 
Alexandria; with the fourth century she continued to lose ground. 
As Rome declined Milan rose. St. Lorenzo points to the region in 
which the new art had its roots. ... In liturgy, church music, archi- 
tecture, the initiative lay not with Rome but with Hither Asia. The 
plan of St. Lorenzo is the primary unit in Armenian church building.’ 

Professor Strzygowski again says: ‘After Alexander there was 
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a perceptible infiltration of popular ornamental methods from Iran into 
the Mediterranean area. The introduction of wall-lining is the most 
conspicuous instance. This was probably adopted by ancient Egypt 
from Asiatic sources. About 280 B.C. the so-called style of incrustation 
appeared in Alexandria, essentially the same as of the First Style in 
Pompeii; this Style uses the slab of coloured marble as the slab of tufa 
is used in Armenia.’ Now this ‘slab of tufa’ was applied some 1,000 
years later than incrustations of polished marble in Alexandria, and 
slabs of coloured marble were used in Minoan art more than a thousand 
years before they became fashionable in Hellenistic art. 

The largest difficulty which I feel is with the author's treatment of 
Alexandrian and Coptic arts. Was not Egypt a native land of the 
dome and vault as much as Persia, and is it not still in evidence that 
much of the transformation of antique into Christian and Islamic arts 
was accomplished in Alexandria? That Alexandria at the opening of 
the Christian period was, more than anywhere else, the centre of the 
world and in touch with it, is sufficiently attested by the geography of 
Ptolemy with its accurate knowledge of the coasts of the Indian Ocean, 
the Mediterranean, and the Black Sea. Fa-hsian at the beginning of 
the fifth century embarked on a large merchant ship carrying two 
hundred souls sailing from Ceylon to China. Our author himself says, 
‘Alexandria and Antioch had not risen to greatness because Rome 
supported them, but because they had attracted the trade of the East 
which brought with it oriental motives in art. These motives they 
handed on to Rome and Constantinople which in this way received 
many new ideas at second-hand.’ 

Alexandria appears to me to have been the centre of origin and 
dispersion of the ‘ Roman’ type of floor mosaics ; these are practically 
alike in Asia Minor and North Africa, and from Zeugma in the east 
to Cirencester in the west. 

It appears most probable that Alexandria was the chief centre from 
which written and bound books of Christian character were obtained. 
In an examination of the Cotton Genesis which I made some years ago 
I at least convinced myself that it was an Alexandrian book. Indeed, 
I see its chief raison d’étre in Egyptian interest in the story of Joseph, 
which was treated with special fullness. 

Christian ivories Professor Strzygowski prefers to assign to Antioch, 
but the claims of Alexandria seem to me far to preponderate, and in 
my comparative ignorance I think of Antioch as the artistic pupil of 
Alexandria. A detailed examination of the famous ivory throne at 
Ravenna in the American Fournal of Archaeology a few years ago 
certainly brought out the claim of Alexandria very strongly. Of the 
throne our author now writes, ‘it illustrates in a most instructive way 
the fusion of Iranian ornament ... with the Aramaean didactic style’. 
I would point out that the story of Joseph appears here again, as well 
as the life of Christ, of which it was doubtless regarded as a type, and 
the Joseph designs are very similar to those in the Genesis book. 

The landscape backgrounds of the manuscript are one marked charac- 
teristic, and it seems to me most probable that Alexandria, as a centre 
of Hellenistic landscape art, was the source for the great Christian apse 
mosaics with landscape backgrounds and a river flowing in front. 
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There is in the British Museum a Coptic tapestry with Cupids in boats 
in the style of the rivers of these mosaics. As is well known, a Nile 
scene even appears on a late Greek vase. The dome of St. Costanza 
at Rome had such a river around its base. The vault of the circular 
aisle around the domed space has mosaics in ornamental panels, of which 
the author writes: ‘One of them consists of a vine-scroll formally 
treated, though certain Hellenistic features show that it is intended 
to suggest the vintage. Another shows a familiar Iranian motive 
introduced through Syria, detached branches of pomegranate type. .. . 
One of the barrel vaults of Quseir ‘Amra has the same motive.’ This 
Syrian vault is centuries later, and what is the evidence for the motive 
being Iranian? Certainly the pomegranate is very common in Christian 
Egyptian carvings, etc., and it occurs on ‘Roman’ mosaics in Britain. 
See also the border of the Coptic textile figured in the volume before us. 

Alexandria was a chief centre for the manufacture of figured silks 
and other textile fabrics, and it seems probable that the wide distribu- 
tion of such figured stuffs was a principal cause of the popularization 
of that ‘non-representational’ art of which the author writes so suggest- 
ively. Some of the gilt glasses (another art of Alexandrian origin ?) 
found in Rome show garments covered with bold geometrical patterns 
of the supposed Iranian type. 

An immense quantity of decorated silver plate was manufactured 
at Alexandria. The earlier examples were decorated with representa- 
tional reliefs, but later examples have pattern-work of frets and foliage 
including the vine. 

I have been accustomed to think of the enormous quantity of carved 
limestone capitals and slabs found in Egypt as parallels and even 
prototypes of the marble carvings of Constantinople. Our author, 
however, says: ‘The pierced carving and the tiles of Kairwan are 
shown by their style and quality to be of Iranian origin; the rich 
decoration of the Proconnesian capitals of the Ravenna churches, or 
that carved on Egyptian limestone along the Nile valley, attests the 
same descent.’ In his fig. 54 the author shows a door-head of this 
type of work from Egypt; the archivolt has a delightful pomegranate 
scroll and the tympanum is filled with a geometric pattern composed 
of octagons and crosses. This pattern was a great favourite with 
Coptic artists. It is also found on a‘ Roman’ mosaic floor in Britain 
(Frampton), and the system of panelling which covered the vast vaults 
of the Basilica of Constantine in the Forum at Rome was of the same 
type. Again, the centre of distribution is likely to have been Alex- 
andria, and I reach the further suggestion that this superb vaulted hall 
with its Opus Alexandrinum pavement of porphyry and marble may 
have been erected by an Alexandrian master builder. Egypt was 
a native land of domes and vaults as well as Mesopotamia, and there 
is much evidence to suggest that domed construction must there have 
been highly developed. Only a few domed structures now survive in 
Rome, but the sketch-books of Renaissance artists show how many 
there were and how various and ingenious were their plans. I suppose 
the incentive towards domed construction in brick reached Rome from 
Alexandria together with the incrustation of surfaces with marble slabs 
and glass mosaics. 
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Let me take another example of what I suppose to be Alexandrianism 
in later western art. In tracing the probable origins of the Gothic— 
Romanesque—Saracenic cusped-arch I have been drawn to the con- 
clusion that the ultimate source was the lobed edge of scallop-shells 
carved in Hellenistic niche-heads. I have found a striking instance of 
its being simplified to the appearance of a cusped-arch on one of the 
Coptic textiles in the Victoria and Albert Museum ; moreover the name 
given to apse and niche coverings, conch, seems to attest the Hellenistic 
origin of the association of shell and arch-head. Probably too there 
was an ‘ apotropaic’ reason for the association of arch and shell. 

Again, an example of what I suppose to be a relation between 
Egypt and the west has recently come to my notice. In one of the 
volumes of our Proceedings‘ is an account of the foundations of a large 
and remarkable circular building discovered at West Mersea in Essex. 
It was 65 ft. in diameter and divided like a six-spoked wheel about 
a central shaft. Some roofing-tiles suggested to the excavators that 
‘this huge building’ was roofed; no theory as to purpose, however, 
was advanced. On comparing the plan with that of two yet bigger 
towers in the Roman fortress of Old Cairo, as given in Dr. Butler's 
Coptic Churches, vol. i, it may not be doubted that the British building 
was also a military tower (an early ‘keep’?). The Cairo towers had 
central shafts—‘ an eight spoked wheel with a large axle-tree gives an 
idea of the plan.’ 

In Roman Britain we had a large number of vaults constructed with 
hollow ‘ brick’ voussoirs. Vaults of a more or less similar type, built 
of pipes and pots, have been found in North Africa, Ravenna, and Rome, 
and again I should be disposed to look on Alexandria as the common 
centre. One piece of evidence for the general use of vaulting in 
Alexandria is furnished by a relief on the Projecta silver casket in the 
British Museum which shows a palace covered by a series of domes. 

Roman Britain also provides examples of many non-classical methods 
and details—mixed stone and brick walls; circular, polygonal, and tri- 
lobed plans ; buttressed buildings; apses with ‘canted’ sides; coupled 
columns, capitals of Corinthian type with sharp-edged leafage. also 
plain ‘bowl’ capitals ; carved ‘ diaper’ ornamentation of the continuous 
geometrical type, thin marble linings, glass in mosaics, stone carving 
of Romanesque character, mosaic floors containing all sorts of fret 
and braid patterns and others of plain counterchanged designs, vine 
ornamentation, and foliage scrolls with birds, also scallop-shell decora- 
tion, etc. In the British Museum is a pewter dish having a pattern 
of interlaced squares, the sides of which are produced to form other 
squares in a manner quite ‘ Saracenic’. 

Long before the close of the fourth century, provincial ‘Roman’ art 
in Britain was far on the way to‘ Romanesque’. Alexandrian art may 
be traced as well in the east as in the west and especially along the 
overland route to China. Dr. Giles long ago wrote a chapter on Greek 
influence in China. The model of a Chinese house in the British Museum, 
with its atrium court and tiled roof, looks very Greek. Derivations 
were certainly not all from the north. 


t xvi, 426. 
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It would be unprofitable, and indeed it is impossible, to dispute here 
about hundreds of details; moreover the author is pre-eminently one 
with whom it is inadvisable to differ. His equipment for a general 
survey of the problems is incomparable, and it would be absurd to 
pretend to judge or even argue with such a master. I am willing, 
indeed, to be borne along, for it would be fun if his view were quite true: 
but may I say that if it is true it is as yet far from proved? I hope, 
however, that some day the gifted author may return to this general 
statement and present it in such a way that it may be more readily 
assimilated and, perhaps, accepted. 

Our thanks should be given to the translators for what must have 
been an extremely difficult piece of work, and to the publishers for 
a pleasantly-produced book. I wish it had been possible for Mr. Dalton 
to have given, in an introduction or appendix, his own conclusions after 
his necessarily close scrutiny of the theories and evidences set out in 
this exciting volume. He is peculiarly fitted for the task from his wide 
knowledge of ‘ Byzantine Art’ and his special researches in the art of 
the Near East. W. R. LETHABY. 


Glympton: the History of an Oxfordshire Manor. By the Rev. 
HERBERT BARNETT, Hon. Canon of Christ Church. 94%x6; pp. 
viiit+141. London: Oxford University Press. 1923. 10s. 6d. net. 
Although the sub-title of this work describes it as the history of an 

Oxfordshire manor, it is rather, as the author explains in his preface, 

an attempt to compile a connected history of the parish, and as such it 

is to be judged. It is true that Canon Barnett is mainly indebted for 
his original materials to the court rolls, deeds, and other documents in 
the possession of the owner of the manor, but the manor covers the 
greater portion of the parish, and the small part of it which appears as 

a separate holding in the year 1279 came into the possession of the 

lord of the manor as early as 1451 and has since remained in that of 

his successors. 

The evidences of prehistoric settlement in the parish are scanty, and 
consist of some neolithic flint implements and the remains of the Grime’s 
Ditch which passed through it. Canon Barnett seems to be hardly 
abreast of current archaeological opinion in accepting this without 
question as of Roman origin. It is probable that the population has 
never been large, and has varied little between the twenty-nine families 
who were living in the parish at the end of the thirteenth century and 
the 164 persons who were returned in the census of 1911. In the 
seventeenth century the rector excused himself from preaching on the 
ground of the smallness of the congregation. Yet it is remarkable in 
so small a parish that there should be as many as seventeen deaths 
recorded in one particular year, 1593. 

This scantiness of population accounts for the fact that the general 
history of the village and its people is somewhat uneventful and fills 
twelve pages only of the present work. With the history of the lords 
of the. manor the author is more expansive, and the chapter devoted to 
them forms the most valuable part of his book. The first tenant to be 
mentioned after the vague William of the Domesday survey is Geoffrey 
de Clinton, the king’s chamberlain, in the early years of the twelfth 
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century, who gave the church to the priory of Kenilworth. The 
manor remained in the hands of his family during the century, when it 
seems to have passed by succession to the families of Briwere, Moun, 
and de Bathonia. In what manner exactly the St. Johns acquired it in 
1316 is unknown, but it remained in their possession and that of their 
descendants, the Lydiards, from then onwards until the year 1547 
when it was purchased by John Cupper. The Cuppers held it until 
1632 when it was sold to Sir John Sedley who sold it in the follow- 
ing year to William Wheate, from whose family it has descended into 
the possession of the Barnetts, the present owners. Since 1316, as 
Canon Barnett points out, the manor has only passed three times by 
sale to new owners. 

Court rolls of the manor exist between the years 1329 and 1377 and 
a few specimen extracts from them are given in one of the appendices. 
From these and the brief description in the text they do not appear to 
be of striking interest. The author’s explanation in a foot-note on 
p.21 of the difference between the courts, that the court leet dealt with 
the more serious offences and the court baron with the simpler affairs 
of the manor, hardly reveals the essential distinction in their probable 
origins. 

The church, which in spite of being much ‘ restored’ has still traces 
of Norman work, is described in a brief chapter, and the monumental 
inscriptions are printed in full, Another chapter contains a good list 
of the rectors extending from the year 1237 to the death of the late 
rector last year. If the name of no great divine appears amongst them, 
it may be urged that one of them at least, Edward Gabbett, was an 
original genius, for in his will made in 1558, wherein after the usual 
bequests of soul and body he adds, ‘and all my synes that ever I have 
comitted to the Devill as his owne from whome they came’, he must 
have thought to have found an easy means of obtaining grace. 

Nearly half of this small book is taken up with the parish register 
from the year 1567 to the year 1812. Of this the first volume dating 
from the former year to 1657 is now in the Bodleian. In addition to 
the ordinary entries and the customary record in the register of the 
collections made on briefs, Stephen Penton, rector from 1684 to 
1693, made it the receptacle of a good deal of out-of-the-way informa- 
tion about the parish, for he entered in it a full terrier of the glebe 
lands, and amongst other things has recorded how a ‘barbarous’ 
custom in the parish—‘ for all the House Keepers and which is worse the 
(Judicious) Rabble to come to the Ministers House on Easter day 
after the Sacrament to Demand Bread and Cheese and Drink them- 
selves full of Ale and in process of time meate Pigeon Pyes &c.’—was 
broken off by his predecessor in exchange for his renouncing the 
Easter twopences. 

Canon Barnett has rendered a good service by printing this register 
and some of the documents which are in the possession of the owner 
of the manor. The book is well illustrated with views of the parish, 
portraits of some of the former lords, as well as a few reproductions of 
the documents. Of these latter it may be pointed out that the two 
signatures in the letter of the Privy Council of zoth June 1666 (facing 
p. 66), which Canon Barnett has found illegible, are those of the Earl 
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of Craven and Sir William Coventry, who were both present at the 
Council on that day. 
M. S. GIUSEPPI. 


History of Assyria. By Prof. A.T. OLMSTEAD. 94x64; pp. xxix 
+695. New York and London: Scribners. 1923. 30s. 

Prof. Olmstead’s History of Assyria is issued as a companion to 
Prof. Breasted’s well-known History of Egypt, which it resembles 
in format, type, and general appearance. Photographic and line 
illustrations are lavishly used, and the whole book is most attractive 
in its get-up. We welcome such an important contribution to historical 
literature by an American professor. Prof. Breasted has accustomed 
the general reader on this side of the Atlantic to expect fine books 
on such subjects from American writers. But this is not the first 
fine book on this particular subject that has emanated from an 
American study. Prof. Rogers’s standard History of Babylonia and 
Assyria is now in its sixth edition, and Prof. Goodspeed’s smaller 
book on the subject is well known to Assyriological scholars here. 
Not being illustrated, however, they are better known to scholars than 
to the general public, to whom Prof. Olmstead’s well-illustrated work 
will make a stronger appeal. Students, however, will probably not be 
quite so well pleased with his book as the general reader. One reason 
will be the comparative rarity of references. This was the defect of 
Prof. Breasted’s History of Egypt, on which Prof. Olmstead’s history 
is modelled as to its external form. But Prof. Breasted had the excuse, 
and a well-founded one, that he had, shortly before the appearance of 
his book, published a compendium of all the chief Egyptian historical 
inscriptions, with the fullest possible references, to which he could 
expeditiously refer the reader for his authorities. Prof. Olmstead 
cannot urge this excuse in the same measure. Partly the reason is 
owing to the much greater volume of the cuneiform material. He 
gives general references to his own articles and previous smaller works 
on different phases of his subject, but little hint is given the reader 
that other scholars may conceivably differ from him in his readings 
of the subject-matter generally or in some of his interpretations of 
inscriptions. There is no bibliography, and we find little reference to 
the work of Rogers and Goodspeed, his predecessors. We miss, too, 
the graceful tribute we should have expected in the preface to the late 
Prof. L. W. King, who would, had he lived, have added a volume on 
the history of Assyria to his two preliminary books on Sumer and 
Akkad and on Babylon. His great indebtedness to Prof. Leroy 
Waterman, whose generously afforded information on the subject of 
the contents of the ancient Assyrian letters that he has edited has 
practically made Prof. Olmstead’s book what it is, is, however, as 
generously acknowledged. Now there are many workers in the 
Assyriological field, and had Prof. Olmstead given full foot-notes and 
references to all their contributions as well as his own, the value of his 
excellent book would have been increased tenfold. In their absence 
we can only say that he does not displace Rogers as the student’s 
historian of Assyria. He would no doubt reply with justice that the 
plan of the book did not admit of many references: it was to be 
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a readable history, like Prof. Breasted’s, without encumbering foot- 
notes. None appreciates better than the present writer the drawbacks 
of writing a book of this kind without the power of making foot-notes. 
One is never able to give one’s reasons for one’s conclusions, which 
would interrupt the flow of the narrative if inserted in the main text, 
nor can one give the full references that are indispensable to the 
student. None appreciates better than he the full liberty in the matter 
of foot-notes that he has been allowed in his Ancient History of the 
Near East, and he can only wish Prof. Olmstead the same liberty in 
a second, which should be a student’s, edition of his history of Assyria. 

Prof. Waterman's assistance has enabled Prof. Olmstead to make 
his work very interesting by including for the first time material derived 
from contemporary letters, which often throw much light on the way 
in which events presented themselves to the actors in them and to their 
contemporaries. For this element in the book we are very grateful 
to Prof. Olmstead and Prof. Waterman, and trust it will not be too long 
before the latter publishes the texts and his own edition of the letters 
so that they can be studied by other cuneiform scholars. 

Prof. Olmstead makes excellent use of the discoveries of Andrae 
and his coadjutors at Kala‘ Sherkat (Assur), which have thrown so 
bright a light on the early history of the Assyrian kingdoms. And at 
the close of his story he is very up to date in his utilization of new facts 
such as Mr. C. J. Gadd’s recent discovery of the true date of the Fall 
of Nineveh (612, not 606,B.C.). But we do not find him so up to date 
in the matter of the inclusion of views that certainly should not be 
omitted, such as Weidner’s rejection of Kugler’s dates for the early 
Assyrian kings. He would probably say that his book was intended 
to be primarily a review of facts, not of theories, and that he omitted 
Weidner’s view because he did not accept it, and had not the oppor- 
tunity of stating his objections in a foot-note. Still, this theory is so 
important that it should have been mentioned. The reviewer has him- 
self been censured, and justly censured, for having similarly omitted to 
mention a theory with which he disagreed, the reason for the omission 
being that he had not the opportunity of stating his dissent conveniently. 
Again, Forrer’s discovery that the Assyrian eponym-lists have been 
dated a year wrong, with the result that most later Assyrian dates are 
now altered by a year, should certainly have been mentioned. The 
Battle of Qarqar, where Ahab fought against the Assyrians, is now 
dated 853, not 854, as it is on p. 134. 

To enumerate the instances in which others might conceivably 
interpret the evidence as to various historical events otherwise than 
Prof. Olmstead would take up too much space. The reader should 
understand that there are many such instances; but Prof. Olmstead 
has a right to have his own opinion, and to state it as he pleases. We 
note a few errors: on p. 9, Eridu is now known not to have stood upon 
the shore of the sea, properly speaking, meaning the Persian Gulf itself; 
and the early culture of Eridu revealed by the excavations of Campbell 
Thompson was rather chalcolithic than neolithic. On p. 31 no ‘statue 
of’ the Hyksos king Khian has been found in north Babylonia: Prof. 
Olmstead means the recumbent figure of a lion, bearing Khian’s throne- 
name, from Baghdad, now in the British Museum. On p. 35 we meet 
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again the time-honoured (and, we had hoped, exploded) superstition of 
the Mongolian appearance of the Hittites, ‘ with slant eyes, snub noses, 
and sloping foreheads, and wearing a veritable pigtai]’: the slant eyes 
and sloping foreheads may be admitted so far as Egyptian representa- 
tions are concerned, but are probably mere Egyptian conventions 
(no, I do not think the Egyptians had slant eyes themselves), the snub 
noses are unexpected since they are usually highly aquiline, and—that 
Mongolian pigtail! Was Washington a Mongolian because he wore 
a pigtail? And, as a matter of fact, pigtails are wot exclusively Tartar 
(they were not Chinese till the seventeenth century A.D.): the Minoan 
men wore plaited pigtails,so did the ancient Sardinians,and many others, 
On p. 58 the Philistines ‘were driven from their home in Crete by the 
mail-clad Greek barbarians’: although Kaphtor no doubt écluded 
Crete it cannot have been Crete alone, for the Philistines were 
demonstrably not Cretans but Lycians or Carians; they wore no 
form whatever of the Minoan costume, and they were as ‘ mail-clad’ 
as the Greeks, for they wore laminated body-armour as we see from 
the Egyptian representations of them. And on p. 306 Prof. Olmstead 
speaks of Philistines of the eighth century represented by the 
Assyrians as wearing the ‘head-dress of high-standing feathers which 
their ancestors long since had used in Crete’: as a matter of fact, 
this head-dress was Carian, not Cretan. On p. 130: were the Libyan 
kings of the XXIInd Dynasty so barbarous? Not more so than the 
Kassites, surely. On p. 181: the idea that ‘taking the hands of Bel’ 
meant some sort of feudal relation between the king and the god is 
now given up: no ceremony of the ‘feudal’ kind took place. On 
p. 278: how can the little ‘dystyle (sc) temple with antae’ on a relief 
from the palace of Sargon at Khorsabad possibly have been ‘ borrowed 
from the Greeks’ in the eighth century? Its ‘ purely Ionic’ column- 
capitals (with an absolutely Asiatic and non-Greek superstructure, 
be it noted: fig. 115) evidently show, as all architects agree, that the 
Greeks borrowed the Ionic column from Asia. On p. 565 we are told 
that the column was foreign to Mesopotamia: we have proof to the 
contrary in the recent excavations at Tell-el-‘Obeid in Babylonia, 
however. On p. 310 ff., why does Prof. Olmstead omit, in connexion 
with Sennacherib’s invasion of Cilicia, all mention of the very important 
paper by King in the Yournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. xxx (1910) on 
*Sennacherib and the Ionians’? We notice that he also omits to 
mention it in his paper on ‘ The Assyrians in Asia Minor’ in the new 
Anatolian Studies presented to Sir William Ramsay, although he has 
the advantage of foot-notes there, and refers to a paper by Tallqvist 
(p. 288) and to King’s original publication of the inscription and 
translation of it in Cuneiform Texts, xxvi (p. 289). 

These are a few points which we think Prof. Olmstead might correct 
in a second edition. We think, too, that the fact that most of the 
Assyrian reliefs he illustrates are in the British Museum might be 
indicated; when he illustrates these he takes his photographs from 
casts in America (a very justifiable proceeding in an American book 
as showing Americans what they can see reproduced in their own 
museums), but says he does so because the originals (where they are 
is not stated) are so weathered—an odd statement to those who can 
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see them every day in the British Museum. If the Louvre can be 
mentioned, why not we? 

The author is much concerned to defend the oft-criticized character 
of the Assyrians in respect to matters of culture and art. On the 
subject of art he makes out, of course,an excellent case: in this matter 
the Assyrians have been much maligned (though we think Prof. Olmstead 
himself maligns the early Sumerians in this regard on p. 567). But 
when it comes to repelling the charge against his protégés of undue 
barbarism and cruelty in war, and trying to make out that they were 
no worse than a certain modern nation that shall be nameless, we join 
issue with him. It is true that after Louvain, Dinant, Aerschot, 
Rheims, and Zeppelins and poison-gas, no moderns, not even the 
Western Allies—who were not themselves the originators of air-raids 
and gas-warfare but adopted them in self-defence—can take quite the 
same attitude of condemnation of the Assyrians as they could before 
1914. Prof. Olmstead does not hold us British guiltless, for he says 
the ‘Ladder of Tyre’ was ‘ destroyed’ to facilitate the passage of the 
British army in Syria (p. 300). Now we believe that the coast-road 
over the Ladder of Tyre has been regraded and rendered passable by 
both the French on their side and the British on theirs; but how was 
this avoidable? Was no modern road to be made there? But though 
we and the French may have committed inevitable slight vandalisms of 
this kind, we never destroyed a Rheims: for example, we carefully 
spared the arch of Ctesiphon though Turkish batteries fired from close 
to it, probably at considerable cost to our own side. Who was the more 
civilized here? Prof. Olmstead says that if it comes to talking of 
cutting off heads, ‘the English came nearer the Assyrian custom with 
their rotting heads of traitors spiked on Tower Gate (szc!) in London. 
Where the Assyrian impaled, the Roman crucified, the Englishman 
quartered and drew’ (p. 646). We pass over ‘Tower Gate’ (which 
gate of the Tower does Prof. Olmstead mean, or is he thinking of 
Temple Bar or London Bridge ?), but why ‘the Englishman’ par- 
ticularly? Why not the Frenchman or the Dane, for example? 
The English are a particularly bad example to quote in this regard, 
for Americans should know that their mother-nation was always 
the most humane people in Europe, and that judicial torture was 
abolished in England a century or more before it disappeared from 
the codes of the Continent. Also the Americans share our responsi- 
bility for all that happened before 1776, as we share their responsi- 
bility for Cotton Mather and the Salem witch-findings, for instance. 
Perhaps this is why Prof. Olmstead pillories us in particular in this 
regard, as an Englishman might: he is criticizing the shortcomings 
of his own people. But why do so, when foreign examples such as 
the execution of Damiens or that of Brandt and Struensee would 
have been so much juster to the well-founded Anglo-Saxon reputation 
for comparative humanity? We fear that Prof. Olmstead regards the 
‘English’ (why not the British ?—we refuse to allow our Welsh and 
Scottish fellow-countrymen to escape his censure) as a race of Kiplings: 
seems to think we are just out for oil at Mosul, and particularly objects 
to the phrase ‘ take up the white man’s burden’, which he mentions twice, 
in one place coupling it with the ‘good old national God’ of another 
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nation that shall be nameless, as showing Assyrian traits. When he 
most objects to his Assyrians is when they are ‘imperialistic’, but he 
forgives them in the end, for the Assyrian ‘was a child of his age, 
The empire he founded marked a milestone in the long and heart- 
breaking advance towards a higher civilization. He was the shepherd- 
dog of civilization, and he died at his post’ (p. 655). If we are to be 
compared with the Assyrians, we may note this conclusion with some 
complacency, though we are not dying just yet. The idea of the 
Assyrians as protagonists of culture is novel. 

Prof. Olmstead’s views on Assyrian civilization are very well worth 
attention, however, and should result in at any rate some revision of 
current ideas, though few will be able to go as far as he in the direction 
of whitewashing the warriors of Assur and making them out no worse 
than Tommy Atkins. One thing he rightly insists on is that the city- 
state was not first invented by the Greeks, but had been the common 
polity in Mesopotamia from the earliest times (p. 531). 

English readers (and we dare say many Americans also) will be partly 
amused, partly disturbed, by the occasional tricks that Prof. Olmstead 
plays with our common language. Regular Americanisms are not in 
question: they are admitted, and have as much right to exist as 
Anglicisms or Britishisms: we say nothing of them, though we cannot 
help a smile when our old friend the Yankee rooster (does not a hen 
roost as much as a cock?) appears in Assyria in the ‘Land of the 
Rooster’ (p. 177). We may note, by the way, that this rooster was 
hardly on his way now (in the eighth century) from Iran to the west, 
for, as Mr. Howard Carter has lately shown, he was known to Egyptian 
artists of the XVIIIth Dynasty and treasured by the Egyptians of that 
time as the wonderful bird that brought forth every day, and to the 
Babylonians he was known even earlier. ‘Feline’ on p. 92, for a cat, 
is as much British as American ‘journalese’. But do Americans really 
talk of ‘ weaves’ in the sense of woven fabrics or manufactures (p. 226: 
‘the country was famous for its weaves’)? We may regretfully note 
that an American can be already so far removed from the sea and 
sea-talk as to speak of the Phoenicians giving Tiglathpileser I ‘a ride 
in their ships’ (p.65). But idiomatic changes of this kind are inevitable, 
and we can but note some of them with regret, while remembering all 
the time that in America many good old English expressions are still 
preserved that we have lost. Still, when Prof. Olmstead, on p. 36, 
talks of ‘going him one better’, we suppose that Americans as well as 
Britishers will protest. This is no language at all, certainly not English. 
It has a remote German flavour with its dative ‘him’, but we do not 
think that any German ever said ‘er geht ihm Eins besser’, unless 
he was a Pennsylvania Dutchman. 

Slang (or too picturesque metaphor ?), humorous or not, British or 
American, we deprecate in a serious history ; so that we must register 
a protest against being told on p, 625 that the Assyrians ‘seem pretty 
decent folks, not so very different from the men of our block’, and 
on p. 647 that ‘the majority of Biblical critics are confident that the 
story the poor old Chronicler tells of Manasseh’s rebellion and forgive- 
ness is made out of whole cloth’. This is distinctly reminiscent of 
Mark Twain, and at this rate we might hear soon that Nineveh got old 
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man Nahum’s goat, which would be unpleasant, so that a protest must 
be made against this sort of thing. We ourselves have ‘sailed near 
the wind’ (nautical metaphor !) in calling Akhenaten a prig. 

Some of Prof. Olmstead’s chapter-headings are (to our taste) perhaps 
a little too reminiscent of the ‘scare-heads’ of the Press, such as ‘ The 
Calculated Frightfulness of Ashur-nasir-apal’, ‘Purple Patches of a 
Historian’, and ‘Egypt at Last!’. There are not many misprints in 
the book, in fact Prof. Olmstead is evidently a painstaking proof- 
corrector. But the Greek names ‘ Onesagaras’ on p. 369 (repeated in 
the Index) and ‘ Pythagorws’ on the same page (correct in the Index) 
are noticeably wrong, as is also ‘ Hereus’ in the same list of Greek 
kings of Cyprus; this should of course be Heraeus, if Heraios is not 
used: ‘Hpeds would be quite a different name from ‘Hpaios. In a 
second edition a list of kings might be added with advantage. 

Nichis fiir Ungut! We hope that Prof. Olmstead will take nothing 
that we have said above amiss. He has produced a fine book, a 
carefully devised and executed piece of work. If the reviewer has 
had to indicate what he considers errors that should be corrected, 
opinions that are hardly fair to others, or phrases that could conceivably 
be better expressed otherwise, he has only fulfilled the duty of a reviewer. 
He is well aware all the time that de te fabula narratur might often 
be retorted to him. And, in spite of its many superficial and a few 
deeper defects, he welcomes this book to the shelves of our libraries as 
a notable contribution to the general literature of ancient history. 

H. R. HALL. 


The Care of County Muniments. By G. HERBERT FOWLER, C.B.E., 
F.R.Hist.S., F.L.S. 84x53; pp. xii+78. The County Councils 
Association. 1923. 

Dr. Fowler’s careful and exact methods in using local records makes 
him eminently fitted for the work of arranging and listing them. The 
experience he has gained while taking charge of the records of the 
county of Bedford is here given with good effect for the benefit of those 
engaged on like work or who contemplate undertaking it. From 
time to time since the Report of the Public Records Commission of 
1837 the question of the care and custody of local records has arisen. 
The Commissions of 1899 and 1910 emphasized the importance of 
local records, but it was the war,as Dr. Fowler asserts, which made 
us recognize the value of history as an aid to statecraft and so as 
a guide to legislation. 

Although briefly comprised in five short chapters and four appendices, 
this little book seems to comprehend all the subjects that are covered 
by its title. The author deals with the custody, registration, and 
classification of records, and their treatment, storage, and use. Under 
their arrangement into classes and sub-classes, he wisely insists that 
the temptation to distribute and classify records which are connected 
together in a single transaction, so often yielded to, must be resisted. 
The section dealing with the destruction of documents is decidedly 
helpful. It is the result of a careful consideration of this difficult subject, 
and the principles laid down can be adopted with little hesitation. 
Again, the suggestion that duplicate copies of manuscript calendars of 
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county records should be deposited at the Public Record Office and at 
other record repositories is excellent. A beginning has been made 
with regard to this by Middlesex and other counties. 

This little work meets a want that has been felt for some time by 
those who have the custody of local records. It deals with its own 
subject more fully and completely than has been done before. 

WILLIAM PAGE, 


The Tomb of Tutankhamen. By JEAN CAPART. Translated from the 
French by Warren R. Dawson. 71x43; pp. 93. London: Allen 
and Unwin. 1923. 4s. 6d. 

This is a translation of articles and letters written by M. Capart, 
the distinguished director of the Egyptian collections in the MWusées 
du Cinquantenaire at Brussels, during his visit as guide, philosopher, 
and friend of H.M. the Queen of the Belgians to Egypt in 1923 to see 
the tomb of Tutankhamen. M. Capart’s description of the tomb and 
his comments on its contents are interesting reading, and he well 
expresses the wonder of us all at this most remarkable find, and bears 
eloquent testimony to the supreme care and scientific accuracy with 
which the discoverers handled it. He also testifies cogently to the 
fact that so far from the ancient Egyptians having been likely to object 
to the discovery and publication of the tomb, they would cordially 
approve of the publicity which it has achieved, as tending to make the 
name of the king ‘live’,as they wished, in a way that they could never 
have dreamed of, and as confounding the carefuliy laid plans of his 
successor Horemheb for its extinction. He also rightly stigmatizes 
the superstitious objections of certain ‘feeble-minded’ people as 
‘interesting to a mental specialist’, while at the same time rightly 
maintaining that after all the scientific work has been done the king 
should be sealed up again in his tomb, and not exposed to public view 
in it like Amenhetep II, who is, as he says, a ‘ painful’ sight, though 
it cannot be denied that it is an impressive one. More can hardly be 
said: the little book speaks for itself. M.Capart is one of those 
best entitled to write on the subject, and Mr. Dawson has well done 
his duty to him as his translator. We only notice a few misprints in 
names, such as ‘ Aladin’ for ‘Aladdin’ (Ala-ed-din) on pp. 15, 16; 
‘ Akenaten’ (p. 32); ‘ Assuirbanipal’ (p.61); and ‘ Schielmann’ (p. 86). 

H. R. HALL. 


The Early Iron Age Inhabited Site at All Cannings Cross Farm, 
Wiltshire. By M.E.CUNNINGTON. 124x932; pp. 204, with 53 
plates. Devizes: George Simpson and Co. 1923. 25s. 

It has for some time been a foregone conclusion that the publication 
of this book would establish an epoch in British prehistoric archaeology 
comparable in importance to those marked by the finding of the 
Glastonbury lake-village and the Aylesford urn-field. True, the 
discoveries at All Cannings Cross were in some sense anticipated at 
Hengistbury Head, where Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox acutely recognized 
the Hallstatt affinities of some of his earliest pottery. But the finding 
of a few sherds on a headland overlooking a convenient harbourage on 
the south coast is a very different matter from the finding of a whole 
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mass of similar pottery upon an occupation-site in the middle of 
Wiltshire ; and the credit, therefore, of showing first that this pottery 
represents a significant phase in British prehistory must always belong 
to Captain and Mrs. Cunnington. Already it is possible to recognize 
analogous finds from eight sites in Wiltshire, four in Hampshire, and 
others in Sussex, Berkshire, Cambridgeshire, and Huntingdonshire. 
More striking still, though too late for reference in Mrs. Cunnington’s 
book, Mr. F. G. Simpson’s excavations at Scarborough have revealed, 
beneath successive accumulations of Roman, Saxon, medieval,and Tudor 
periods, the remains of a settlement which seems to belong to the same 
prehistoric phase. The ‘ Hallstatt invasion’ has come to stay; and 
we may only grieve that Mrs. Cunnington, having found an unmistak- 
able habitation for it, has shrunk from finding also an appropriate name. 

The question of nomenclature is no trivial one. To call All Cannings 
Cross Farm ‘the British Hallstatt’ is not unlike calling Weymouth 
‘the Naples of the North’, or Maeterlinck ‘the Belgian Shakespeare ’. 
Such nicknames induce a confusion of thought which, in the case of 
archaeology, can do but harm, and it is only fair to note that Mrs. 
Cunnington uses the Continental terminology with reluctance (p. 17). 
The Hallstatt culture, as a real transition, was a gradual organic 
growth which, in the course of nature, gave birth to the culture of 
La Tene. The name cannot at present, therefore, be applied usefully 
in this country to an intruding and accidental complex such as the 
All Cannings Cross culture, which, as it seems, arrived full-grown and 
vanished without decay. It involves no depreciation of the value of 
the discovery to recognize its limits at the outset, and to wish that 
All Cannings Cross Farm had been blessed with an easy disyllabic 
name which might, without prejudice, have passed into general currency 
as a new archaeological formula. 

Mrs. Cunnington has tabulated her information fully but concisely, 
with the assistance of abundant illustrations which are clear and 
adequate even where their draughtsmanship is not unimpeachable. 
She has wisely not restricted her diagrams merely to type-specimens, 
but repeats sufficiently to present a general quantitative analysis of 
the finds. In regard to the derivation of types, particularly of the 
pottery, she briefly outlines the possibilities—a general likeness to the 
Lausitz groups, with probable links in the Marne district—and leaves 
the subject for further inquiry. It is to be hoped that her book will 
be widely circulated on the Continent, and that further search will be 
made for analogies in the collections of northern France and western 
Germany. A suitable Franks student might do useful scouting work 
in this respect. In the meantime, the ceramic evidence in Britain 
suggests a series of immigrations via both the south and the east 
coasts, from Hampshire perhaps to Yorkshire, and is supported by the 
distribution of brooches of the La Téne I type which also occurs at 
All Cannings Cross. Mrs. Cunnington, who maps the recorded 
brooches of this type, notes that they ‘appear to have reached this 
country by two routes, one from the east coast by way of the Thames, 
the other from the south by way of Southampton Water’ (p. 193). 
If so, prehistory merely repeated itself, for it was along a similarly 
extended front, as Mr. A. G. Wright and Mr. Thurlow Leeds have 
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shown, that the Beaker folk (on a larger scale) had reached our shores, 
It is possible that the whole ‘ British Hallstatt’ phase may have been 
a smaller repetition of the Beaker episode. In both cases we seem to 
be dealing with a comparatively peaceful folk who, ousted from their 
Continental homes, here preserved their culture more or less intact 
for a time and then were almost completely engulfed. Incidentally, 
the chariot-burials of Yorkshire, which may be of slightly later date, 
suggest that the east coast was an avenue of approach for more than 
one series of ‘invaders’ at the beginning of the Iron Age. 

The date of the All Cannings Cross settlement is narrowed down 
fairly satisfactorily to the fifth and fourth centuries B.c. The pottery, 
in spite of its abundance and distinctiveness, is not in the present state 
of knowledge determinate. A fragmentary socketed bronze axe and 
a bronze razor, a swan-necked iron pin, four ring-headed iron pins, 
and two La Téne I brooches, when considered in relation to the 
comparative uniformity of the pottery, suggest a syncopation of 
Hallstatt I and II and La Teéne I, with a leaning towards the lower 
limit. It may be added that the curious spatula-like objects of 
polished bone, sometimes pierced (plate 6, nos. 24-30), recall, if only 
accidentally, the later types of Hallstatt bronze racquet-pin, which is 
also occasionally pierced. On the whole it seems likely that further 
research will extend the initial date backwards, though the brooches 
seem to anchor the terminal date to a period not earlier than 400 B.C. 
Mrs. Cunnington toys with the idea that the Glastonbury culture may 
in some way have directly superseded that of All Cannings Cross; 
but two La Teéne II brooches seem to be the only evidence for dating 
the lake-village prior to the end of the second century B.C., and at 
present it is perhaps preferable to assume a gap of possibly two 
centuries or more between the two phases. 

Who were the settlers at All Cannings Cross? The question, asked 
on p. 19, is premature, and introduces a somewhat unhappy though 
brief incursion into the Celtic Question (where, incidentally, the Belgae 
are apparently presumed to have introduced the Brythonic language 
about 200 B.C.). This could well have been omitted. The author is 
clearly not particularly interested in the matter, and would indeed 
receive widespread support if she would promote a bill for the expulsion 
of both Goidels and Brythons from archaeology for a period of twenty 
years. The point, however, is a small one, and British archaeologists 
owe a deep debt of gratitude to Mrs. Cunnington for a liberal record 
of pioneer work of the very first importance. 

R. E. M. WHEELER. 


The Life and Reign of Edward the Fourth. By Cora L. SCoFIELD, 
Ph.D. 83x54. Vol.i, pp. xii+ 596; vol. ii, pp. viii+ 526. London: 
Longmans. 1923. 52s. 6d. net. 

In these volumes an American lady gives us a history of Edward IV 
which seems likely to be the standard authority on that period of 
English history which his life covers, and not soon to be superseded. 
It is no slight feat to have written the story of forty-one years with the 
thoroughness which this book displays. The fifteenth century in 
England is a somewhat uninviting period. The chronicles are mostly 
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jejune, though they are more accessible now than twenty years ago ; 
and the printed record evidence is far less interesting than that of the 
previous century. Miss Scofield has supplemented these sources by a 
very searching examination of the contents of the Public Record Office, 
and many of her most interesting facts are derived from the, as yet, 
uncalendared series of Warrants for the Great Seal (Chancery) and 
Warrants for Issues (Exchequer). She hasalsodrawn on theseriesknown 
as Council and Privy Seal (Exchequer, Treasury of Receipt) which 
consists of the material accumulating in the Privy Seal Office because 
the Secondary of the Privy Seal was at the same time Clerk of the 
Council. But she does not seem to have used the formal Warrants 
under the Signet for the use of the Privy Seal which once formed part 
of the same collection, but were sorted out as being a definite and 
clearly distinguishable class of documents, and are now known as 
Warrants for the Privy Seal, Series I. It is unfortunate that Miss 
Scofield’s attention was not directed to this series. She would surely 
have used it to the same good purpose as the others. 

The most striking merit of Miss Scofield’s work is her treatment of 
foreign relations. She prints in an appendix some diplomatic docu- 
ments from the Bibliothéque Nationale which add a good deal to the 
information in Rymer, and she makes constant use of French and 
Flemish sources, especially, of course, Commynes. The relations of 
Edward IV with the Hanse Towns are similarly treated, German and 
English material being used concurrently. Miss Scofield even 
attempted to obtain access to the records of the Mercers’ Company, of 
which Caxton was a member, in order to elucidate further the relations 
of England and Burgundy. In view of the excellence of her work, it 
is to be regretted that it, was not possible to grant her request. 

It is a little surprising that there is no reference to the records pre- 
served at Lille: the archives of the Chambre des Comptes there are 
so frequently useful in tracing the diplomatic activities of the dukes of 
Burgundy. The Guildhall archives, especially the Journals, have 
yielded a great deal of information of all kinds. 

With so much that is admirable, it may seem captious to search for 
faults. But it is impossible not to notice certain signs of carelessness, 
especially in the references. Thus Sir James Ramsay is sometimes 
spelled ‘Ramsey’; Mrs. Everett Green writing under her maiden 
name is quoted as ‘Mrs.’ Wood ; Redesdale appears as Riddesdale. 
Furthermore ‘ Dies Sabbati’, in an indulgence to Edward to eat meat 
on fast days, is astonishingly rendered as ‘Sunday’, which thus 
appears to be a fast day all the year round. Again ‘lacticinia’ are 
not, strictly speaking, ‘food prepared with milk’. On another page we 
find ‘ virgates of velvet’ which suggest either carelessness or want of 
courage. And the use of ‘transpire’ for ‘happen’, which occurs in a 
single instance, must likewise be the result of insufficient proof-reading. 
The assertion that there were two chancellors at one time in 1475 isa 
mistake of a different kind, and comes from following the best authori- 
ties. Foss and Hardy both supposed that Alcock succeeded Rother- 
ham as chancellor as early as 2nd April, though Rotherham continued 
to act at all events until June. They were led to this view by the 
existence of writs of Privy Seal addressed to Alcock bearing dates 
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between 27 April and 28 September. As a matter of fact Alcock was 
appointed on 10 June, and was replaced by Rotherham on 29 Septem- 
ber, as is shown by the account of his wages. The writs of earlier 
date than 10 June have been purposely antedated, in order that they 
should be valid as from an earlier date than that of their issue. Miss 
Scofield has noted some instances of this practice in the Exchequer, 
but has not remembered the possibility of its use in the Chancery. 

The archaeologist will find these volumes of great interest, since the 
period was one of much personal display, and Miss Scofield has 
a liking for picturesque detail. She describes the robe made for 
Edward’s visit to France, cloth of gold lined with red satin, and 
only less magnificent than Jean Bart’s breeches, which were, it will be 
remembered, ‘ of cloth of gold, gorgeously but uncomfortably lined 
with cloth of silver’. The Paston, Stonor, and Cely Papers have been 
freely, and often most happily, used to illustrate and fill out the general 
history. 

The appearance of the book is hardly worthy of its contents. The 
margin might well have been a little wider, the paper and the printing 
a little better. The price is already high enough to take the book out 
of the reach of the poorer student, and the richer would not grudge 
another shilling or two for a handsomer book. And no one can forgive 
the publishers for omitting to provide the appropriate year-dates on 
each page, in the top margin. They are so sparsely indicated in the 
text that the reader is often at a loss to know in which year he is. 

CHARLES JOHNSON. 


Braybrooke, its Castle, Manor, and Lords. By W. PALEY BAILDON, 
F.S.A. 113 9; pp. viiit112. Printed for private circulation by 
William Clowes & Sons, Ltd, London and Beccles, 1923. 

This work is a monument to the tireless industry in research of our 
late Fellow and to his powers, due largely no doubt to his legal training, 
of setting out with logical clearness a story of more than usual com- 
plexity. 

The difficulty of giving a connected account of the early history of 
any manor is not peculiar to Braybrooke, but results from the paucity 
of documentary.materials between the date of the Domesday survey and 
the end of the twelfth century. In the case of Braybrooke, however, the 
printed materials are scanty and generally inaccurate, so that Mr. 
Baildon was forced to rely mainly on his own researches in original 
records. Even here the information to be furnished was not always 
immune from error as, for instance, when the inquisition taken in 1427 
on the death of Thomas, Lord La Warre, gave a finding clearly at 
variance with the known genealogical facts. 

In 1086 there were five tenants-in-chief in Braybrooke. Their hold- 
ings eventually became more or less consolidated in the same hands. 
The difficulty of tracing this gradual process in the case of a North- 
amptonshire manor is somewhat lessened by the existence for the 
county of an early twelfth-century survey. From this survey Dr. 
Round has inferred that already in the reign of Henry I the holdings 
of two of the Domesday tenagts in Braybrooke and much of that of a 
third were held by one of the immediate lords, Ivo de Newmarch. 
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It was perhaps the lawyer in Mr. Baildon that led him to adopt the 
method of treating his involved subject by dividing it into sections and 
dealing separately with (1) the over lords, the tenants-in-chief, (2) the 
mesne lords who held directly from them, and (3) the immediate lords, 
those in actual occupation. This had the advantage of enabling him 
to concentrate to a certain extent on tracing out as well as the material 
at his disposal would allow a single line of research at a time. Unfor- 
tunately it is not possible to keep each of these sections in watertight 
compartments, The various processes were going on simultaneously, 
and under Mr. Baildon’s treatment it is not easy for the reader to 
synchronize them without much cross reference from one section to 
another. Here the lack of any index, almost a necessity in such a 
work as this, is especially felt. 

Of the Domesday tenants-in-chief the Countess Judith, the Con- 
queror’s niece, calls for most attention from the author, for her holding 
in Braybrooke became eventually a part of the Honour of Huntingdon, 
the conflicting claims to which are amongst the most vexed questions 
in the history of medieval tenures, possibly because, as Mr. Baildon 
here suggests, the knights’ fees in the Honour were never formally 
partitioned. 

The mesne tenants of Braybrooke were the Foxtons of Foxton, 
co. Leicester, and the abbeys of Pipewell and Combe. The identifica- 
tion of their tenures with those of the tenants-in-chief is by no means 
clear or indeed in view of the contradictory nature of many of the docu- 
mentscompletely possible. It may be suggested by the way that the facts 
in the undated survey of Braybrooke, quoted on p. Ig from one of the 
British Museum chartularies of Pipewell, wherein it is stated that 
there were 78 virgates in the vill, were derived from the survey quoted 
on p. 20 from two other chartularies of the same abbey and assigned 
by Mr. Baildon to the year 1240 or a little later. 

It is, however, with the immediate lords who ultimately became the 
real owners that this history is primarily concerned. It is remarkable 
that the present owner, Mr. Heneage Griffin, can trace an unbroken 
succession by female heirs through the families of Braybrooke, Ledet, 
Latimer, and Griffin from the tenant in the reign of Henry I, Ivo de 
Newmarch, although the manor is at the present day held under a 
thousand years’ lease granted in 1687. Indeed, if Mr. Baildon’s 
suggestion is correct, and there is prima facie evidence for it, that Ivo 
had married the daughter and heiress of Chetelbert, who had held the 
manor in the time of the Confessor and was still holding it under the 
Countess in 1086, we have here a possibly unique instance of a pro- 
perty descending without alienation in the same possession from Saxon 
times to the present day. 

The family history of the Griffins as owners of Braybrooke is set out 
with a remarkable fullness of detail, and the number and variety of the 
references which the author has given to manuscript and printed 
authorities are proof that he could hardly have left any probable source 
of information unsearched. A careful description of the castle and its 
earthworks, illustrated by plans and diagrams, and some notes on the 
church and advowson conclude the work. 

The family deeds of the Griffins are believed to be at Audley End, 
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but access to them for the purpose of the present work was unobtain- 
able. Under these circumstances Mr. Baildon’s work is an example of 
how much may be written of topographical and genealogical history by 
means alone of the public records and documents in readily accessible 
repositories. For the misprints which occur here and there in the 
work it is understood that the author was not responsible ; indeed, 
most of them, being errors in French or Latin documents, are such as 
would not easily have escaped his practised eye. The conjecture on 
p. 22 that Robert and Ingebald (de Braybroc) were brothers is not 
intelligible unless for ‘ Robert’ we read ‘ Roger’. 

In a brief preface contributed by the lady who writes under the name 
of Victoria Cross a well-merited tribute is paid to the great erudition 
and untiring energy of the author. 

M. S. GIUSEPPI. 


A History of Leicester. By S. H. SKILLINGTON. With nineteen 
illustrations. 83x5%; pp.160. Leicester: Edgar Backus, 1923. 
In his preface Mr. Skillington explains his aim as being ‘to tell as 

much of the essential history of Leicester as could be expressed con- 

veniently in ten chapters of moderate length’; and it is safe to say 
without reservation that he has succeeded in that aim. The work of 
writing from the modern historical standpoint the story of the cities 
and towns of England has made decided progress during the past 
quarter of a century, and Mr. Skillington’s book is a valuable contribu- 
tion to local history. He traces in successive chapters the history of 

Leicester from Roman times until the present day, and devotes one 

chapter to a valuable discussion of Borough Government in the Middle 

Ages. 

As to the narrative itself, I have no particular criticism to make, 
and Mr. Skillington’s statement that he has stated nothing as a fact 
which in his deliberate judgement was not supported by good evidence 
can of course be unreservedly accepted. There is, however, one 
general criticism of the book which may fairly be made. If it is 
intended to give the average educated inhabitant of Leicester a good 
sound knowledge of his city, or for that matter to give such knowledge 
to any educated person who wants to know something about Leicester, 
it will serve that purpose admirably. I confess to some disappcint- 
ment as to one important aspect of Mr. Skillington’s book, viz. its 
want of documentation. He has woven together a vast mass of useful 
information, but he gives scarcely any indication of its provenance. I 
do not doubt that he has got authority for every statement, but he 
practically never gives his authority. For example, I should be inter- 
ested to know whether the city of Leicester possesses records and if so, 
how far back they go, whether they have been fully examined, where 
they are kept and so on. I imagine Mr. Skillington must have had 
access to rather full records, but he does not say so. As one reads 
through the book from the standpoint of the professional historian or 
archivist, one is continually left wondering whether such and such 
information is derived from the local muniments or from the national 
records or from manuscripts in some private collection. Possibly this 
is a pedantic view to take of a work of this kind, and it may be 
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admitted that there is a tendency for historical works to be made 
almost unreadable by the superfluity of notes. A book of this kind, if 
it is to be more than a glorified guide-book, must carry its evidences 
with it, so that future scholars may know, without doing the work all 
over again, what sources have been examined by the author and what 
remain to be investigated. 

WALTER SETON. 


Historical Manuscripts Commission. Report on the Manuscripts of 
the Marquess of Downshire preserved at Easthampstead Park, Berks. 
Vol. i. Part I, pp. xxvii+498. Part II, pp. 499-1025. H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1924. 10s. 6d. each part. 

This volume which is in two Parts has been edited by Mr. E. K. 
Purnell and apparently contains a portion only of the manuscripts 
preserved at Easthampstead. The editor gives in his introduction a 
general survey of the papers at Easthampstead, and to judge by the 
list of headings, it may be anticipated that some of them, e. g. Letters 
of Charles I and II and Public Documents 1625 to 1701, may well 
prove to be of considerably greater interest than the first instalment 
now made public. The editor has begun with the papers of Sir William 
Trumbull who was born in 1639 and died in 1716, and who, after hold- 
ing various other Government posts, ultimately became Secretary of 
State. Consequently most of the papers printed in this volume range 
in date from 1680 to 1716 and so cover the important period of the 
Revolution. It was through a granddaughter of Sir William Trumbull 
that this collection of papers passed by marriage into the possession 
of the Marquess of Downshire. 

If Trumbull himself was not a figure of first class historical interest 
and importance, his work brought him into touch with other persons who 
were prominent in his days. Thus the admirers of Samuel Pepys will 
find in this volume a few letters of the diarist ; those who are specially 
interested in the early history of the American Colonies will be glad to 
find seven letters from Penn, most of which will, however, be in the 
second volume. Trumbull’s friends and correspondents included John 
Locke, Matthew Prior, Dryden and Pope, Gilbert Burnet, and the 
notorious Judge Jeffreys, who, however, writes to Trumbull on a sub- 
ject which one would not generally associate with the judge, viz. the 
purchase at Paris of a nightdress of Point de Paris for his lady. Apart 
from all this more personal correspondence, there is a good deal of 
official correspondence of some importance and value, a letter from 
William, Prince of Orange, to Trumbull in 1685 (p.55) seeking the 
support of the King, a letter from Trumbull to King Louis XIV in 
defence of the Prince of Orange (p. 85): there are aiso a number of 
Newsletters, which form a valuable commentary on contemporary 
affairs. 

There is an interesting document dated 23rd June 1675 from Sir 
Leoline Jenkins to John Cooke, acknowledging the loan of three 
journals in manuscript of the Proceedings in the House of Commons, 
the first relating to Queen Elizabeth’s Parliaments, the second and third 
to those of James I. In those days the sum of responsibility as to 
archives was not so highly developed as it might have been. 
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In Part II there are several interesting references to Sir Christopher 
Wren, who appears to have been a friend of Trumbull; mention is 
made in particular of Wren’s work on St. Paul’s (p. 894). Apparently 
Trumbull had lent money on the building of the cathedral (p. 894), 
Part II contains a useful index to the two Parts. 

WALTER SETON. 


Historical Manuscripts Commission. Report on the Manuscripts of 
His Grace the Duke of Portland, K.G., preserved at Welbeck Abbey, 
Vol. ix. 93x64; pp.x+434. London: Stationery Office, Imperial 
House, Kingsway. 1923. 8s. net. 

This volume contains a Letter Book of Sir John Holles, afterwards 
earl of Clare (f 1637) ; Letters from Copenhagen 1704-14 being the 
correspondence of James Vernon, envoy extraordinary, Charles Vernon, 
chaplain, and Daniel Pulteney, envoy; Letters from the Hague and 
Utrecht by Thomas Wentworth, earl of Strafford ($1739); and a Protest 
of William Kidd, who was hanged for piracy in1701. The Letter Book 
is full of curious biographical matter. Sir John Holles was Comp- 
troller of the Household of Prince Henry (+1612), a post which filled 
the occupant with great and fervent loyalty. The letters were copied 
into the Letter Book in any order or rather in no order, with the result 
that the whole is a jumble, and a jumble they here remain. A 
little consideration could have improved this before sending these 
transcripts to the printer. Ifthe rules of the Commission do not admit 
foot-notes, the rules require revision. Apart from this the transcript 
has been carefully and well done. Nearly all the letters of the second 
section are addressed to Robert Harley, Secretary of State. The 
minute diplomatic detail does not leave much matter for the general 
reader. Captain Kidd’s protest occupies four pages, and is followed 
by a petition sent up from the Mayor and Corporation of Ludlow in 
1691 ; a petition by Lady Dorothy Burke in 1697 ; from the Servants 
of the Castle and Forest of Windsor in 1698 ; and others. The volume 
is the work partly of the late Mr. J. J. Cartwright, secretary of the 
Commission, and Mr. R. F. Isaacson. 

CHARLES SAYLE. 


Historical Manuscripts Commission. Manuscripts of the Earl of 
Egmont. Diary of the first Earl of Egmont (Viscount Percival). 
Vol. ii, 1734-8. 93x63. Pp. vit517. London: Stationery 
Office, Imperial House, Kingsway. 1923. 7s. 6d. 

This admirable diary will one day be better known. Not Pepys 
himself could be more entertaining. It is difficult to say for whom 
Lord Egmont wrote. It is a masterpiece of the art of self-expression. 
He was at the Court nearly every day, and constantly in the Houses 
of Parliament. He hated, cordially and with reason, all the sordid 
methods of Sir Robert Walpole. Lord Egmont was a hard worker 
for the welfare of Georgia. He was a constant attendant at the opera, 
the concerts, and the play ; and he wrote out the whole story of his 
life as if for a distant friend. The scandal of the King’s quarrel with 
the Prince of Wales is all here. General Oglethorpe is constantly on 
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the scene. John and Charles Wesley figure freely. John is ‘an 
enthusiast and at the same time a hypocrite’ (p. 481). Lord Egmont 
was a great entertainer and a great collector of engraved portraits. 
One of the pleasantest and most striking personalities in these pages 
is the Queen, who was not only interested in Lord Egmont’s albums, 
but actually discovered in a drawer the Holbein drawings now at 
Windsor (p. 190). Lord Egmont gave his own private concerts. He 
sets down what he hears: Handel’s Ariadne and Te Deum,and Apollo 
and Daphnis, and Deborah, and Hester, and St. Cecilia, Porpora’s 
David and Beersheba, and Iphigenia. He meets the opera singers 
and Mr. Pepusch. He notes Mr. Hysing the painter, Rosa of 
Tivoli, Mr. Dandridge, Verelst, Amiconi, Col. Guise’s pictures, Mr. 
Pyne the engraver, Dr. Pond, Mr. Abery. He meets Beau Nash, and 
goes to a private performance of a play by Dryden (p. 509). There is 
an Author’s Society (p. 162) for purposes similar to the society of our 
own time. He complains of the ‘ dilatoriness and negligence which 
reign in all public affairs and offices’ (p. 486). The character of King 
George the Second here portrayed is most unfortunate. The writer’s 
personality is well known, ‘the best of husbands, of fathers, of masters, 
of friends ’. 

As a picture of English society in high circles in the mid-eighteenth 
century the book is unrivalled. The editing by Mr. R. A. Roberts is 
excellent. 

CHARLES SAYLE. 


The Tomb of Tut-ankh-Amen. By HOWARD CARTER and A. C. 
Mace. Vol.i. 93x64; pp. xxiii+231. London: Cassell. 1923. 
31s. 6d. 

This is the first volume of the ‘ authorized’ publication of Tutankh- 
amen’s tomb, so to speak. It does not of course tell us much more 
than what we have most of us already read in Zhe Times. Also 
we have seen most of the photographs already. But the newspaper 
publication was, after all, ephemeral, and the redaction of the first 
results of the excavators in the introductory volume of a general 
publication in book form was to be looked for speedily, though hardly 
so speedily, perhaps, as has been the case. Messrs. Carter and Mace 
are indeed to be commended for the speed with which they have 
brought their volume out. The popular interest has been gratified in 
a way that is deserving of special recognition. The book is well got 
up, and is prefaced by a memoir of the late Lord Carnarvon by Lady 
Burghclere, which is a simple but well-phrased and well-deserved 
tribute to the memory of the dead nobleman who did so much for 
Egyptian archaeology. H. R. HALL. 


Chief Fustice Sir William Bereford. By WILLIAM CRADDOCK 

BOLLAND, M.A., LL.D. With an introduction by the RT. Hon. 

Str HENRY DUKE. 74%X5; pp. viii+33. Cambridge: at the 
University Press. 1924. 25. 6d. 

No doubt the full-blooded student of history finds his proper diet 

in connected narratives of periods or movements. But to many of us, 
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whose digestions are weaker and do not function without the sauce of 
personal or local interest found in memoirs and parochial histories and 
the like, Dr. Bolland’s brief account of a great judge of the fourteenth 
century is doubly acceptable ; it satisfies the appetite of the moment 
and at the same time has a tonic value in its close relation to move- 
ments spread over a long period of English history, such as the 
relations of the Bench and the Church, the law of inheritance, or the 
conflict of the Chancery and the Courts of Common Law. 

The main importance of the work lies in the additions which 
Dr. Bolland’s profound knowledge of the Year Books has enabled him 
to make to the standard notices of Bereford’s life. It would bea 
valuable piece of work if he were to take other leading judges of 
the period, such as Inge and Stonor, and to add to the dry bones of 
date and office the illustrations of character and the flashes of wit 
and wisdom which abound in those medieval Law Reports. 

In that case he would be wise to discard the efforts of imagination 
which may not have been out of place in a lecture, which was the 
original form of this booklet. He begins, for. instance, with an 
elaborate portrait of the Chief Justice’s personal appearance, as he 
conceives it to have been; he gives him steel grey eyes and shaggy 
eyebrows ; but for all we know he may have had brown eyes and thin 
eyebrows. It is probably enough to ask the author whether he could 
reconstruct the personal appearance of any member of our present 
judiciary from a study of his recorded utterances in court. 

Apart from this, the book is stimulating from cover to cover, and the 
obiter dicta show originality of thought and soundness of judgement. 
His attribution, for instance, of the Bereford family to Warwickshire 
is supported by an entry in a Plea Roll of 1203 (Curia Regis Roll 26, 
m. 10) in which a William de Bereford is stated to hold four virgates 
in Ipsley in that county. 

There is a small misprint on p. 15; Robert of Bardelly should 
be Robert of Bardleby; and there is one unanswered conundrum 
to which the present reviewer is bold enough to supply a tentative 
answer. The Chief Justice rejected both of two suggestions made by 
counsel and said in English: ‘ Both thei schellen out of this house 
benedicite and dominus.’ May this not be a punning allusion to the 
Benedictines and the Dominicans, and the whole rendered in the 
language of to-day: ‘I have no use for either of them, monk or friar’? 

Sir Henry Duke contributes a graceful introduction, in which he 
underlines the salient features in Bereford’s character and expresses 
curiosity as to his earlier training and career. It is impossible to say 
with certainty how he became a judge; but on the facts given by 
Dr. Bolland he may have been appointed to his earlier duties as 
a man of local weight and known ability. At atime when the legal 
profession was comparatively undeveloped his ability and success was 
no doubt noted at Westminster, and may have qualified him for 
judicial rank. Were there at the present time no Inns of Court, it is 
probable that the records of the Justices of the Peace would be carefully 
scanned for possible recruits for the Courts at Westminster. 

C. T. FLOWER. 
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In Road Books and Itineraries of Great Britain 1570-1850 (Cam- 
bridge University Press, 7s. 6d.) Sir George Fordham has compiled 
a most valuable bibliography of these interesting aids to travel. To 
a great extent this book is an expansion of a paper read before the 
Bibliographical Society in 1916, but in its new guise it is assured of 
a far wider public than it would have received had the author been 
content to leave it as originally published; and the thanks of all 
students are due to him for his decision to reissue it in this attractive 
and more easily accessible form. What must strike the reader most 
in going through the list is the amazing number of such books issued 
during the three centuries with which the author deals, but it cannot 
be doubted that the need for these guides was great, as indeed is proved 
by their evident popularity. To the general public Paterson’s Roads 
is probably the best known of these books, and it alone ran into fifteen 
editions during its forty years of life before it was taken over and 
improved by Moggs, when it promptly ran into three more with four 
impressions of the third. Even now it has not altogether lost its use- 
fulness. The author prefaces the bibliography with an interesting 
historical introduction, and is most heartily to be congratulated on 
having expended so much labour and research in this useful bypath of 
antiquity. 


It would be unfair to criticize severely Lord Wyfold’s Upper Thames 
Valley (Allen and Unwin, 3s. 6d.) as the author expressly states that 
the book is written with a view to getting, rather than giving informa- 
tion. But it may not be unfair to point out that many of his sugges- 
tions cannot easily be accepted. Thus the barrow on Churn Hill is 
hardly likely to be a monument to St. Birinus ; the idea that the White 
Horse at Uffington is not a horse at all but a dinosaur, is bold to say 
the least of it, and the derivation of the Icknield Way from iyvos is 
new if it is nothing else. These are only some examples of the rather 
wild theories in which Lord Wyfold indulges, but in spite of this there 
is a residuum of interesting information in these somewhat desultory 
but pleasantly written pages. 


The Treasures of Lynn (Clement Ingleby, 1s.) is a well illustrated 
and useful guide book. The author, Mr. Holcombe Ingleby, is sheriff 
of the town, and is therefore well qualified to write of its history and 
treasures, which he does with knowledge and enthusiasm. All the 
chief objects of interest are passed under review, the Churches and their 
brasses, the Guildhall, Custom House, Grey Friars, Red Mount chapel, 
and not least, the so-called King John’s cup. The book should prove 
most helpful to the many visitors to King’s Lynn, to whom it will be 
a matter for regret that Mr. Ingleby has not included a plan of the 
town. Without it the book loses much of its usefulness and it is to be 
hoped that this defect will be remedied in subsequent editions. 


The anonymous author of a Guide and History of Ancient Haywood 
near Stafford (Birmingham, Cornish Brothers, 2s. 6a.) is to be com- 
mended for collecting together all the information he could gather 
about this village and its church. But it is a pity that what might 
have been a useful little book suffers by its haphazard arrangement, 
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and from the absence of an index. This is not to say that the book 
does not contain much of interest, for the author has drawn his net 
wide, but the method of compilation greatly impairs its value, while 
many of its statements cannot be taken without very considerable 
reserve. Thus it is news to learn that villeins were ‘gentlemen who 
held land’ (p. go), and the so-called Saxon inscription on p. 99 would 
appear to be of the fifteenth century, so far as anything can be made 
of the illustration. 


Dr. Helmuth Bossert’s Altkreta (Berlin, Wasmuth, 20 marks) is in 
the main a picture book. It contains 352 illustrations of objects found 
in Crete, with others from the mainland and from Egypt. There are 
also plans of the palaces of Knossos and Phaistos, and of Gournia, 
Tiryns and Mycenae, as well as views of some of the sites as excavated. 
A description of each illustration, with the source from which it is 
taken, is given in the introduction. Most of the illustrations have been 
published before, but as they are for the most part scattered in a 
variety of works, a corpus such as this cannot fail to be of service to 
students and others interested, and Dr. Bossert is to be congratulated 
on having had the enterprise to produce it. 


Mr. Bernard Sleigh has produced a charming Picture Map of Bir- 
mingham in 1730 (Birmingham, Cornish Brothers, 3s. 6d.), well printed 
in light colours, with an introductory note by himself and short histori- 
cal notes by Mr. R. K. Dent. In looking at this map it is difficult to 
realize the possibility of the changes that have taken place in less 
than two hundred years, Birmingham in that period having extended 
itself from a little country town into a huge industrial city. Here we 
see St. Philip’s church, now the cathedral, standing on the western edge 
of the town almost in the fields, and in the south-east a picturesque 
cut-water bridge spanning the river Rea. In the centre of the town 
are two market-crosses, with a block of overhanging gabled houses 
standing near the southernmost one, houses strongly reminiscent of 
those at Shrewsbury and Hereford. As Mr. Sleigh points out the map 
enables one to appreciate what great mistakes were made during the 
town’s inevitable development and what opportunities were lost. 
These opportunities have gone for ever, but the map should serve as 
a warning to other towns threatened with a similar fate. It will then 
have served a twofold purpose, and will not have been published in 
vain. 


The recent proposal to build a factory at Stratford-on-Avon led to 
the formation of a Preservation Committee which decided on the 
preparation of a report dealing with the future development of the 
town. This was undertaken by Messrs. Patrick and Lascelles Aber- 
crombie and has now been published by Messrs. Hodder and Stoughton 
at 75. 6d. It is beautifully printed at the Shakespeare Head Press and 
admirably illustrated with many photographs of the chief buildings of 
interest in the town and neighbouring villages, and with a number of 
plans showing the present state of the town and the proposals for its 
development. The authors recognize that development is inevitable, 
and the object of the report is to illustrate how this may be secured 
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with the least disturbance to the ancient buildings and amenities not 
only of Stratford itself but also of the surrounding villages, which are 
vitally concerned in any scheme of regional planning. All connected 
with the production of this attractive book are to be congratulated on 
their acumen in taking time by the forelock and thus preparing a scheme 
to regulate the growth of what is still one of the most picturesque towns 
in England. 


The Reverend H. L. L. Denny’s Handbook of County Kerry Family 
History, Biography, etc., compiled for the Archaeological Group of the 
County Kerry Society, is a praiseworthy piece of work which should 
prove of great value to all working on Irish pedigrees. The pamphlet 
consists of a list of sources, printed and in manuscript, followed by a 
catalogue of various Kerry families, with references to information 
concerning each, and of subjects of general Kerry interest with similar 
references. The collection of such a mass of information must have 
been laborious in the extreme, and the thanks of all genealogists are 
due to Mr. Denny for his painstaking and successful effort. 


It is satisfactory to find a new edition of Mr. C. L. Kingsford’s well- 
known Henry V (Putnams, 7s. 6d.) called for twenty-two years after 
the first was issued. Few alterations have been found necessary, but 
‘positive errors’ have been corrected, the foot-notes revised, and a 
new preface written dealing with the additional sources of information 
made available by the discovery of the First English Life since the 
publication of the first edition. Considering the continued high cost 
of book production both Mr. Kingsford and his publishers are to be 
congratulated on the extremely moderate price at which the book has 
been put on sale. 


Periodical Literature 


The English Historical Review, April 1924, contains the following 
articles :—The ‘ Firma Unius Noctis’ and the Customs of the Hundred, 
by C. Stephenson; Peter Wentworth, part ii, by J. E. Neale; The 
beginnings of Calico-printing in England, by P.J. Thomas ; The Genesis 
of the War, by H. W. C. Davis; Henry FitzHenry at Woodstock, by 
G. H. Fowler; The General Eyres of 1329-30, by Helen M. Cam; 
Bishop Wakeman’s Visitation articles for the diocese of Gloucester, by 
W.P. M. Kennedy ; An English estimate of Metternich, February 1813, 
by C. S. B. Buckland. 

History, April 1924, contains the following articles:—Two ways 
of History, by G. G. Coulton, with some observations in conclusion, by 
Prof. F. M. Powicke; Franco-German relations since 1870, by Prof. E. 
Halevy ; The Board of Education Report on the teaching of History, 
by C.H. K. Marten; Historical Revisions: xxix, Catherine de Medicis 
and the French wars of religion, by A. J. Grant. 

Bulletin of the Institute of Historical Research, vol. 1, no. 3, contains 
the following articles :—Fifteenth-century Coram Rege Rolls, by C. H. 
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Williams ; The Earl of Romney’s Wyatt MSS., by Agnes Conway; 
The Shelburne manuscripts in America, by C. W. Alvord; Local 
Sources of History, by Joan Wake; Corrigenda to the Dictionary of 
National Biography and the New English Dictionary ; Migrations of 
Historical Manuscripts. 

Camden Miscellany, vol. xiii, Royal Historical Society, Camden 
Third Series, vol. xxxiv, contains the following papers :—Gesta 
Dunelmensia, A.D. M°CCC®, edited by Prof. R. K. Richardson ; Supple- 
mentary Stonor Letters and Papers (1314-1482), edited by C. L. 
Kingsford; Richard Broughton’s Devereux papers (1575-1601), edited 
by H. E. Malden; The voyages of Captain William Jackson (1642- 
1645), edited by V. T. Harlow; The English Conquest of Jamaica 
(1655-1656), edited by Irene A. Wright. 

The Fournal of the Royal Anthropological Institute, vol. 53, part 2, 
contains the following papers of archaeological interest :—Schipenitz: 
a late Neolithic station with painted pottery in Bukowina, by V. Gordon 
Childe ; Survivals of the use of Ocu/i in modern boats, by J. Hornell ; 
Exploration of Harborough cave, Brassington, by A. Leslie Armstrong 
and J. W. Jackson. 

The Geographical Fournal for March 1924, contains a paper by 
Comte Byron Khun de Prorok on recent researches, historical, topo- 
graphical, and archaeological, on the peninsula of Carthage. 

The number for April contains a paper on the Rocks and Monuments 
of Petra, by Sir Alexander Kennedy. 

In the number for May is an article on the use of watermarks in 
dating old maps and documents, by E. Heawood. 

Miscellanea Genealogica et Heraldica, series 5, vol. 5, part 5, contains 
the following articles:—Knevitt arms; Ralph FitzJohn or Ralph de 
Merston, by G. A. Moriarty ; Visitation of arms of Kent, 1594; The 
family of Strengthfield ; Grants of arms: Gomeldon, Gosfright, Grey 
Tawyers, Hallydaye ; London Pedigrees and coats of arms: Pedigree 
of Lambe of Leintwardine ; Kentish Wills ; The ancestry of Isabel de 
Bocland, by G. A. Moriarty. 

The Fournal of Hellenic Studies, vol. 43, part 2, contains the following 
articles :—Alexander and the Ganges, by W. W. Tarn; De Mensium 
Nominibus, by J. F. Mountford ; Arms, tactics and strategy in the 
Persian war, by W. W. How; A new vase signed by Pamphaios, by 
Mary H. Braunholtz; Notes on Greek sculpture, by E. A. Gardner ; 
Fire festivals in ancient Greece, by M. P. Nilsson ; The ‘ Sophocles’ 
statues: a reply, by Theodore Reinach; Alexander the Great and the 
Persian Lion-Gryphon, by G. F. Hill; Constantinopolitana : i, the tomb 
of Constantine Palaiologos and the Golden Gate: ii, The Harbour 
chain at the museum of St. Irene: iii, Chronological notes on the 
capture of Constantinople, by F. W. Hasluck ; The multiplication of 
tombs in Turkey, by F. W. Hasluck ; A black-figured hydria of the 
Polygnotan period, by O. Waldhauer; The date of the Athena 
Rospigliosi type, by O. Waldhauer; An index of Greek ligatures and 
contractions, by W. Wallace; A Greek taurobolic inscription from 
Rome, by H. J. Rose. 

The Fournal of Roman Studies, vol. 12, part 1, contains the following 
articles:—The Sullan Forum, by E. B. Van Deman; A new portrait 
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of Livia, by Prof. P. Gardner ; The campaigns of Servilius Isauricus 
against the Pirates, by H. A. Ormerod ; Tacitus, Agricola, c. 24, by 
Prof. J. B. Bury; The governors of Britain from Claudius to Dio- 
cletian, by D. Atkinson; The Roman evacuation of Britain, by R. G. 
Collingwood ; Pompey’s campaign against Mithradates, by . &, C. 
Anderson; Patricians and Plebeians at Rome, by H. J. Rose. 

The Library, vol. 4, no. 4, contains the following articles :—Early 
documents connected with the library of Merton College, by P. S. Allen; 
An early translation of Seneca, by M. St. Clare Byrne; The Irish 
Character in print, 1571-1923, by E.W. Lynam; The first Paris edition 
of the Emblems of Alciat, 1534, by E. F. Bosanquet. 

The Mariners Mirror,vol. 10, no. 2, contains the following articles :— 
The navigators of the Indian Ocean prior to the era of European 
dominion, by Admiral G. A. Ballard ; The canoes of British Guiana, 
by Maud D. Brindley; The Elizabethan Sailorman, by Florence E. 
Dyer; The French flags of 1790, by C. King; ‘Shipkeepers’ and 
minor officers serving at sea in the early Stuart navy, by Isabel G. 
Powell; 7.17.S. Victory: report to the Victory technical committee 
of a search among the Admiralty records, by L. G. Carr Laughton. 
The number also contains notes on the Santa Anna, the Santa Maria, 
Medieval Two-masters, the Grdce de Dieu, and on an English model 
at Stockholm. 

The Fournal of the Society of Army Historical Research, April 1924, 
contains the following articles:—The wit and wisdom of General 
George Monck, by E. M. Tenison; The term ‘ Point-Blank’, by Lord 
Cottesloe; Col. J. P. Galiffe, by Lt.-Col. L. Butler ; Lt.-Gen. Sir John 
Clavering, by Lt.-Col. J. H. Leslie; The English Red Coat, by 
Viscount Dillon; Old printed Army Lists (continued), by Lt.-Col. 
J. H. Leslie; Aden, 1512 and 1839, by Major H. Wilberforce-Bell ; 
Plan of the battle of Pinkie Cleugh, 1547- 

The Numismatic Chronicle, 5th series, vol. 3, parts 3 and 4, contains 
the following articles :—The early diplomacy of Philip II of Macedon 
illustrated by his coins, by A. B. West; Greek coins acquired by the 
British Museum in 1922, by G. F. Hill; Anglo-Saxon acquisitions of 
the British Museum, by G. C. Brooke ; The English and Irish coinages 
of 1542-1544, by G. C. Brooke; John Rutlinger and the Phoenix badge 
of Queen Elizabeth, by Helen Farquhar; Notes on Indo-Greek 
numismatics, by R. B. Whitehead ; A hoard of Roman coins discovered 
in Crete, by G.C. Haines. The part also contains a note on Himyarite 
coins. 

Ancient Egypt, 1924, part 1, contains the following articles:—The 
atlas of the empire of Sargon of Akkad, by Prof. A. H. Sayce; Early 
copper and its alloys, by Prof. J. Sebelien; Excavations at Qau, by 
Sir Flinders Petrie; Assyrian and Hittite Society, by Sir Flinders 
Petrie. 

The Fournal of Egyptian Archaeology, vol. 10, part 1, contains the 
following papers:—A statue of Horemhab before his accession, by 
H. E. Winlock; The town of Selle (Zaru) in the Amarnah tablets, by 
Prof. W. F. Albright ; A peculiar form of New Kingdom lamp, by 
N. de G. Davies ; “A new vizier of the eleventh dynasty, by L. S. Bull ; 
Unpublished Hebrew, Aramaic and Babylonian inscriptions from 
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Egypt, Jerusalem and Carchemish, by Rev. Prof. A. H. Sayce; The 
geography of the Exodus, by E. Naville; A rare vignette from the 
Book of the Dead, by W. R. Dawson; The representation of shawls 
with a rippled stripe in the Theban tombs, by E, Mackay; The story 
of the eloquent peasant—-a suggestion, by G. D. Hornblower; Notes 
on the Egyptian papyrus boat, by W. R. Dawson ; The Rite of Open. 
ing the Mouth in ancient Egypt and Babylonia, by A. M. Blackman. 

Proceedings of the Cambridge Antiquarian Society, vol. 25, contains 
the following papers:—A Neolithic site north-west of Cambridge, by 
Prof. J. E. Marr and M. C. Burkitt ; An Upper Palaeolithic site near 
Fen Ditton, by Prof. J. E. Marr, W. B. R. King and T. C. Lethbridge ; 
Excavations in the Cambridgeshire Dykes: iii, The Fleam Dyke, 
second report, by Cyril Fox and W. M. Palmer; Excavations at 
Foxton, Cambridgeshire, in 1922, by Cyril Fox, with a report on the 
skeletons by W. L. H. Duckworth; The Saxon church of Great 
Paxton, Huntingdonshire, by L. Cobbett and Cyril Fox ; Cambridge- 
shire Sheriffs in the thirteenth century, by Helen M. Cam. 

Fournal of the Chester and North Wales Archaeological and Historic 
Society, new series, vol. 25, contains a long article on the Siege of 
Chester, 1643-1646, by the late Canon Rupert Morris, edited and 
completed by P. H. Lawson. 

The Essex Review, April 1924, contains the following articles :— 
The church of Canewdon, by Rev. E. P. Laycock ; Richard Hasleton, 
a Braintree worthy, by G. B. Harrison ; The face of Essex: a study in 
Place-names, by P. H. Reaney; Notes of Old Essex; Some Essex 
Royalist clergy—and others, by Rev. H. Smith ; John Charlick, Quaker, 
by C. B. Rowntree; Windmills near Romford, by G. E. Tasker; 
Monumental Brasses, by R. Griffin; Mysteries of a Colchester Tudor 
house, by W. G. Benham. 

Archaeologia Acliana, 3rd series, vol. 20, contains the following 
articles:—The manor and township of Shipley, by J. C. Hodgson; 
The manors of Brandon and Branton, by J. C. Hodgson; An altar 
from South Shields, now at Oxford, by R. G. Collingwood ; A Roman 
inscribed slab from Hexham, and the worship of Concordia, by R. G. 
Collingwood ; Seals of Northumberland and Durham, by C. H. Hunter 
Blair; Robert Blair, M.A., F.S.A.: an obituary notice, by J. Oxberry; 
Roman inscription, Hexham—a correction to the paper in Arch. Ael. 
18, 117, by R. C. Bosanquet. 

Transactions of the Shropshire Archaeological Society, 4th series, 
vol. g, part I, contains the following papers:—The mayors of Shrews- 
bury (continued), by the late J. Morris; Whitton Court, by H. T. 
Weyman; Richard Baxter in Bridgnorth, by Prebendary Clark- 
Maxwell; Charles I: a three-pound piece of Shrewsbury, by L. A. 
Lawrence; The History of Wrockwardine: the family of Pemberton, 
by the late Florentia C. Herbert; Bridgnorth: the bridge and its 
chapel, by Prebendary Clark-Maxwell ; Will of Francis Charlton of 
Appleby, 1643; The life of William Baxter, written by himself for the 
sake of his children, translated by Rev. J. E. Auden; The Baxter 
family of Eaton Constantine, by Rev. W. G. D. Fletcher. 

William Salt Archaeological Society's Collections for a history of 
Staffordshire (1923), contains the following articles:—Notes on the 
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Betley Morris Dance Window, by C. G. O. Bridgeman; Some 
unidentified Domesday vills, by C. G. O. Bridgeman; Hearth Tax: 
Seisdon Hundred, Offlowe Hundred; Shenstone charters from the 
Oseney chartulary, by the Dean of Lichfield ; Some Ridware armorial 
glass, by G. P. Mander and T. Pape; Forest Pleas in the Staffordshire 
Pipe Roll of 1166-7, by C. G. O. Bridgeman. 

The Yorkshire Archaeological Fournal, vol. 27, part 4, contains the 
following articles :—Parliamentary history of Aldborough and Borough- 
bridge, by Sir Thomas Lawson-Tancred; Twelve medieval ghost 
stories, translated from those published by Dr. M. R. James in the 
English Historical Review for July 1922 ; Monumental brasses in the 
East Riding of Yorkshire, by Rev. H. Lawrance; The monastic 
settlement at Hackness and its relation to the abbey of Whitby, by 
A. Hamilton Thompson; Hackness church, a note on the earlier 
building, by John Bilson; Prince Henry’s school, Otley ; A note on 
the Roman fortifications at Long Preston, by F. Villy. 

The Annual Report of the Yorkshire Philosophical Society for 1923 
contains a paper by Prof. A. Mawer on Yorkshire History in the 
light of its Place-Names. 

The Scottish Historical Review, April 1924, contains the following 
articles:—-The truth about Gordon Tartan, by J. M. Bulloch; The 
Scottish officers of Charles XII, by Hon. G. A. Sinclair ; The Resrait 
Lignager in Scotland, by D. B. Smith ; The cotton industry and the 
industrial revolution in Scotland, by W. H. Marwick ; The opposition 
to the 8th and gth articles of the Commercial Treaty of Utrecht, by 
D. A. E. Harkness. 

History of the Berwickshire Naturalists Club, vol. 25, part 1, contains 
the following papers of archaeological interest: —The Makendon Camps, 
by R. C. Bosanquet ; The post-Reformation symbolic gravestones of 
Berwickshire, by J. H. Craw; The orthography of the name Hethpool, 
by G. G. Butler; Scott and the Ballantynes, by Rev. J. F. Leishman ; 
Ladykirk and Whitehouse, by Rev. H. Paton; Additional notes on 
Kelso abbey, by J. Ferguson. 

Fournal of the Royal Society of Antiquaries of Ireland, vol. 53, part 2, 
contains the following articles :—The ancient official seals of the city 
of Dublin, by W. G. Strickland; Notes on the family of Patrick 
Crosbie of Maryborough, by whom the seven septs of Leix were trans- 
planted to Tarbert in Kerry in 1608-9, by Lord Walter FitzGerald ; 
A descriptive list of Irish shrines and reliquaries, part 2, by H. S. 
Crawford ; The Holywood stone and labyrinth of Knossos, by G. H. 
Orpen; Carnfadrig, by Winifred Wulff. The Miscellanea contain 
the following :—St. Catherine’s parish (Dublin) folio MS. of 1703, by 
H. W. B. Thompson; An carly inscribed pillar at Tooracurragh, 
co. Waterford, by P. Power; A curiously marked pillar-stone at 
Clonamery, co. Kilkenny, by H. S. Crawford; Ballinskellig’s castle, 
co. Kerry, by H. S. Crawford; A bronze halberd found in Clounloum 
Bog, co. Clare; A hoard of bronze celts from Vicarstown, co. Cork, 
by P. Power; The Royal Hospital, Kilmainham, and its architect, 
by W. G. Strickland. 

Transactions of the Honourable Society of Cymmrodorion, 1522-3, 
contains the following articles:—The Puritan Visitation of Jesus 
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College, Oxford, and the Principalship of Dr. Michael Roberts (1648- 
1657), by T. Richards; Edmund Prys: archdeacon of Merioneth, 
Priest, Preacher, Poet (1544-1623), by Archdeacon A. Owen Evans; 
The development planning of town and country: (1) The Welsh 
Countryside: its need of a development plan, by D. Lleufer Thomas, 
(2) Wales: a study in the contrast of country and town, by Prof. P, 
Abercrombie; Goronwy Owen and his bicentenary, by Sir Vincent 
Evans ; The Cymmrodorion medal, by Sir Vincent Evans. 

Archaeologia Cambrensis, vol. 78, part 2, contains the following 
articles :—Presidential address on Oswestry as a link between England 
and Wales, by Prof. J. E. Lloyd; A Roman site in Pembrokeshire, 
by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler; Problems of Welsh archaeology, by 
Prof H. J. Fleure; Prehistoric remains in Penmaenmawr—fifth report 
on the survey and excavations, by H. H. Hughes; A short study in 
Welsh genealogy: the lineage of Rev. Griffith Jones, vicar of Llan- 
ddowror, by Lt-Col. G. T. Thomas; A tumulus at Garthbeibio, 
Montgomeryshire, by Dr. R. E. M. Wheeler; The Romano-British 
site at Rhostryfan, Carnarvonshire: iii, The Coed-y-brain Kraal and 
house-burial at Bryn-beddau, by Howel Williams. The Miscellanea 
contain the following notes:—On the dating of ‘Camps’, by 
Mrs. Cunnington; The Moel Fenlli and Maesmor hoards of coins; 
Some Lleyn antiquities, by E. Davies; A Welsh article of invalid 
dietary, flummery, by G. A. Stephens; Bead found at Castell Carn 
Dochan ; Discovery of urns in Carnarvonshire, 1821 ; Neath Museum, 
1835; Pembroke militia; Tregaron wedding, 28 May 1813 ; Cardigan- 
shire bridges ; George IV and Lampeter College; St. Ystyffan; A 
newly-discovered inscribed stone at Llanaelhaiarn, Carnarvonshire, by 
W. J. Hemp; The Bible of Frater Gervasius de Bangor, by E. G. 
Millar; Further excavations in the Long Barrows at Ffostill, by. C. E. 
Vulliamy ; Pigmy flints found at Newport, Pembrokeshire, by R. 
Thomas ; Stone axe found at Prestatyn; An unnoticed camp, 
Llanwenarth Ultra, Monmouthshire, by I. Gardner; The tithe map of 
Dwygyfylchi, Carnarvonshire, by I. E. Davies; A holy-water bason 
probably belonging to Creswell priory, by F. E. L. Jones; The 
Downing sarcophagus, by D. H. Williams; The old garrison church, 
Denbigh. The part also contains a full and illustrated account of the 
seventy-seventh annual meeting of the Cambrian Archaeological 
Association held at Oswestry in August 1923. 

Transactions of the Carmarthenshire Antiquarian Society, part 43, 
contains the following papers :—Eglwys Cymmyn church, Pantycelyn, 
1807, by G. E. Evans; Llanelly documents, 1551-2; Royal Carmar- 
thenshire militia; Charity of John Vaughan of Derllys; Selling Bibles 
too cheaply, 1748 ; Carmarthen priory ruins as Poorhouse, 1758, by 
G. E. Evans ; Excursion to Llanstephan church and castle; Carmar- 
thenshire collations, 1753-61, by G. E. Evans; St. Barbara’s chapel, 
Carmarthen ; Griffith Howell, mayor of Carmarthen, 1588 ; Will of 
Sir Thomas Powell, Bart., died 1720 ; The bronze dodecahedron from 
St. Peter’s churchyard, Carmarthen, by R. C. Bosanquet ; Kidwelly 
Vicars. 

The American Fournal of Archaeology, vol. 27, no. 4, contains the 
following articles:—The Neronian Sacra Via, by E. B. Van Deman; 
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Heracles and Achelous on a Cylix in Boston, by S. B. Luce; Excava- 
tions at Phlius in 1892, by H. S. Washington; Scione, Mende and 
Torone, by B. D. Meritt. 

Annales de l Académie royale @ Archéologie de Belgique, vol. 71, 
parts 3 and 4, contains the following articles:—Chrétien Sgrooten, 
Cartographer, by F. Van Ortroy ; Laurent de Maech, a Financier and 
Maecenas of Ghent in the fifteenth century, by V. Fris ; The fifteenth- 
century musical manuscript M. 222 C, 22 in the Strasbourg library, 
burnt in 1870 and reconstituted from a partial copy made by Edmond de 
Coussemaker, by C. Van den Borren; The descent of titles of nobility 
in the Low countries under the ancien régime, by A. De Ridder. 

Bulletin de [ Académie royale darchéologie de Belgique, 1923, part 3, 
contains the following articles :—The lament on the death of Isabel of 
Bourbon, by F. Donnet; The statutes of the collegiate church of 
St. John the Baptist at Diest in the Middle Ages, by Canon Lefevre ; 
Wenceslas Cobergher, painter, 1557 ?-1634, by P. Saintenoy; The 
Tabernacle in the church of St. Martin at Hal and the Sacrament- 
house in the church of St. Leonard at Léau, by J. Destrée. 

Bulletin Monumental, vol. 82, parts 3-4, contains the following 
articles:—An obituary notice of Eugéne Lefévre-Pontalis, by M. 
Aubert; Ambulatory vaults, by A. Rhein; The date of the church of 
Chabris (Indre), by F. Deshouliéres ; Notes on Romanesque sculpture 
in Languedoc and the north of Spain, by P. Deschamps; The doorway 
of Santa Maria at Ripoll, Catalonia, by G. Sanoner; Excavations in 
Rheims cathedral, by F. Deshoulicres ; The roof of Westminster Hall, 
by M. Aubert; Nicholas Guybert, the image-maker, at Chartres 
(1524-48) and his work in the Louvre museum, by M. Jusselin; The 
rood-loit at Noyon, by E. Lefevre-Pontalis ; The manor of Bellou, by 
P. Ruprich-Robert ; A capital in the Palais des Recteurs at Ragusa, 
by L. Roy. 

Revue archéologique, 5th series, vol. 18, Nov.—Dec. 1923, contains 
the following articles :—The protohistory of barbarian Europe in the 
light of recent archaeological discoveries, by L. Joulin; The statue of 
a Gallic warrior from Mondragon, by P. Coussin; Bronze objects from 
Huelva, Spain, by J. Albelda; Anatolian Notes, by Sir W. M. Ramsay ; 
The interpretation of Attic funeral stelae (continued), by P. L.Couchoud ; 
The iconography of the Virgin in Normandy in the sixteenth century, 
by L. Bataillon ; The so-called ‘Lex Gadinia against piracy’, found at 
Delphi, by J. Colin; Notes on the publication of Roman inscriptions 
in 1923, by R. Cagnat and M. Besnier. 

L’ Anthropologie, tome xxxiii, nos. 5-6 (Paris, March 1924). Recent 
excavations at Solutré have brought to light three human burials, 
giving an unexpected cranial index of 79-2 for a young man and 77-7 
fora woman. They constitute a variety of the Cro-Magnon type and 
date from the Aurignac period. Palaeolithic human skeletons are 
also reported from Morocco and South Africa (Boskop type); and 
some brachycephalic subjects dating from the end of the neolithic 
period have been found at Beaucaire, Gard, and are described in the 
opening article. The relation of the Cave periods to the Ice Age is 
discussed in a notice of Prof. Obermaier’s recent papers on Spain 
(p. 565), a deposit with Merck’s rhinoceros separating two with reindeer 
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at Castillo; and Prof. Boule draws attention to the evidence that the 
rhinoceros in question survived the hippopotamus and the straight- 
tusked elephant (p. 560). It appears (p. 563) that the cultures of 
Chelles and St. Acheul came from N. Africa to Spain, France, Italy, 
and England; that of Le Moustier from eastern Europe, Aurignac 
subsequently passing from west to east, and Solutré in the opposite 
direction (p. 575). In Hungary there is nothing before early Le 
Moustier, and the stage of La Micoque is the first represented in 
Poland (p. 576). The cave of Isturitz (Basses Pyrénées) has proved 
to be one of the richest of its kind, and its stratification is given with 
comments by Prof. Boule. A paper by the Abbé Breuil on new 
representations of the human form by palaeolithic artists is summarized 
on p. 550, and Prof. Obermaier has now adopted his view that the 
symbols on the painted pebbles of Mas d’Azil are debased copies of 
the human figure (p. 568). The Professor also confirms M. de 
St. Périer’s opinion that the form of the Mas d’Azil harpoon is ot 
dictated by the material. There are also reviews dealing with the 
prehistory of Geneva, Italy, and Sweden; and in connexion with 
Prof. Obermaier’s paper on the Spanish dolmens, it is mentioned that 
the Irish dolmens date from the Bronze Age, those of the Balearic 
Isles belonging to that or the succeeding age of Iron. M. Delaporte’s 
book on Mesopotamia is reviewed at length, and the rival chronologies 
are shortly discussed on p. 593, the difference amounting to about 
1,000 years. M. R. de Mecquenem describes several stone utensils 
from the ruins of Susa; and the Mansuy mission in Indo-China raises 
the question of polish in connexion with early Drift types (p. 632). 
The excavation of two Japanese shell-mounds is described, and a note 
from Father Teilhard states that palaeolithic man has now been traced 
in the loess of China for a distance of 560 miles on the Yellow river. 
Finally, notice is given that the International Congress of Anthropology 
and Archaeology, suspended since the Geneva meeting of 1912, will be 
resumed at Madrid in September 1926 under the presidency of the 
Duke of Alva. 

Aréthuse, vol. 1, no. 2, contains the following articles :—Gold medals 
in the Arras treasure ; the entry of Constantius Chlorus into London 
in 296, by J. Babelon and A. Duquénoy ; Sixteenth-century horology, 
by E. Gélis; The Mantuan school of medallists at the end of the 
fifteenth and beginning of the sixteenth century, by G. F. Hill; Bulgar 
numismatics, by A. Mouchmoff; A plate from the dinner-service of 
Isabel d’Este in the Louvre, by J. J. Marquet de Vasselot. 

Volume 1, no. 3, contains the following :—Greco-Sarmatian art and 
Chinese art of the Han period, by M. Rostovtzeff; Alexander or 
Africa? an iconographical study of the medals and intaglios, by 
E. Babelon ; Some statuettes of Aphrodite, by W. Deonna. 

Pro Alesia, November 1922, contains the following articles :— 
A summary of Gallo-Roman archaeology in 1921 ; An account of the 
excavations carried out on the site of Alesia in 1922. The number 
also contains notes on Roman remains at Malain; and on a stone bust 
representing the town of Alesia found on Mont Aussois. 

Hespéris, vol. 3, part 3, contains the following papers :—Berber 
fishermen of the Sous (continued), by E. Laoust; A marble tank 
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dating from the Cordova khalifate (991-1008), by J. Gallotti; Jewish 
marriage ceremonies at Salé, by R. Tadjouri; A lime-burning oven at 
Moulay-Idris (Zerhoun), by J. Herber. 

Recueil des Notices et Mémoires de la Société archéologique historique 
et géographique du département de Constantine, vol. 54, contains the 
following articles :—Excavations and repairs carried out in 1920 by 
the Service des monuments historiques, by A. Ballu; The Roman army 
in Africa, by Commandant Chaligne; The Prehistory of Belezma, by 
A. Debruge; A human skeleton from Djebel-Fartas, by E. Leblanc ; 
The cave of Tidjer in the Djurdjura, by Dr. Morris ; Coins of Massinissa 
and Juba I, by Dr. Morris; Ancient Egypt: its origins and beginnings 
according to the temples and the tombs, by M. G. Vicrey ; Notes on 
pottery, marbles and other objects from the Kalaa of Beni-Hammad, 
by A. Robert; The ruins of ‘Guessés’, by Commandant Lambert ; 
Ancient and modern war engines, by Commandant Maitrot ; Vestiges 
of Christianity in Bordj-bou-Arréridj in the Roman, Vandal and 
Byzantine periods, by A. Robert; Phoenician place-names: the 
prefixes Gz, Lam, Rus and Sud in certain parts of North Africa, by 
J. Bosco. 

Bulletin de la Société des Antiquaires de Picardie, 1923, part 2, 
contains the following articles:—Gallo-Roman potters’ marks found 
by P. M. Saguez; The sign 4 as a merchant’s mark in Morocco, by 
E. Lomier; The foundation stone of the church of St. Martin-aux- 
Jumeaux, Amiens, by Msgr. Mantel; A philological note on the word 
‘Atre’, by O. Thorel; Victor Commont: a Picardy prehistorian, by 
A. Ponchon; Messengers’ badges, by A. de Francqueville. 

Oudheidkundige Mededeelingen uit’S Rijksmuseum van oudheden te 
Leiden, new series, vol. 5, part 1, contains the following articles :— 
The Franks in Holland, by J. H. Holwerda; The castle of Leiden, by 
J. H. Holwerda ; Roman wells at Grevenbicht, by W. Goosens. 

Notizie degli scavi di Antichita, vol. 20, nos. 10, 11, and 12, contains 
the following articles: —A marble relief with military figures discovered 
at Turin, by P. Barocelli ; New discoveries at Verolengo, by P. Barocelli ; 
A pre-Roman stone implement, by P. Barocelli; Roman tessellated 
pavements from Milan, by G. Patroni; Archaeological discoveries at 
Cherasco, by A. Petitti di Roreto; Excavation of the baths of Trajan 
at Civita Vecchia in 1922, by R. Mengarelli; A Hellenistic relief found 
near the Via Emanuele Filiberto, Rome, by G. Bendinelli ; Sepulchral 
Inscriptions in the columbarium in the Via Labicana, Rome, by G. 
Bendinelli ; New discoveries of inscriptions in the cemetery in the Via 
Salaria, Rome, by E. Gatti; Discovery of an underground building 
with paintings and mosaics in the Via Salaria, Rome, by R. Parikeni ; 
Inscriptions from Ostia, by G. Calza ; Fragment of an inscription found 
at Catania, by G. Libertini; Unpublished inscriptions and other finds 
at Zara, Dalmatia, by G. de Bersa. 

Anseiger fiir schwetserische Altertumskunde, vol. 25 (1923), contains 
the following articles :—Prehistoric and early historic archaeology of 
Canton Zug, by Dr. E. Scherer; Investigation of the old road in the 
Bozberg, by R. Laur-Belart ; Contributions to the history of archi- 
tecture and art in Solothurn in the fifteenth century, by H. Morgen- 
thaler; Hans Baldung, by Dr. A. Naegele; The ‘Swiss sword’ of 
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Hans Jauch von Uri, by Dr. E. A. Gestler; Was John Frowenlob 
a miniaturist ? by K. Obser; Dates on stone ovens, by E. A. Stiickel- 
berg; The excavations of the Neuchatel Archaeological Commission, 
by P. Vouga; The Iron Age cemetery at Darvela near Truns, by 
F. Jecklin and C. Coaz; The discovery of a Roman hypocaust at 
Welsch Dorfli, Chur, by F. Jecklin and C. Coaz; Excavations of the 
Pro Vindonissa Society in 1921 and 1922, by S. Heuberger and C. Fels; 
Eleventh-century MSS. in the Ministerial Library at Schaafhausen, by 
C. Stuckert; An embroidery inscription of the early Middle Ages, 
by E. A. Stiickelberg ; Two unknown pictures of the Masters of 1445, 
by E. Buchner ; An unknown armorial window by Peter Stécklin, by 
Prof. J. L. Fischer; The work of the Ziirich painter Hans Leu, by 
W. Hugelshofer ; The Roman road from the Gorge of Covatannaz to 
Yverdon, by V. H. Bourgeois ; A Roman villa at Laufen, by A. Gerster ; 
Hans Asper, the owner of the pictures of the Holbein family, by 
D. Fretz. 
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eighteenth century. By Alfred Bonnin. 9x7}. Pp. xii+98, with 29 plates, 
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*Les Chartes de l’ordre de Chalais, 1101-1400. Tome ii (1201-1300), Tome iii 
(1301-1400). Par J. Ch. Roman. 10x63. Pp. 190: 137. Archives de la 
France monastique, Vols. 24 and 25. Ligugé: Abbaye Saint-Martin; Paris: 
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*Northumbrian Monuments or the shields of arms, effigies and inscriptions in the 
churches, castles and halls of Northumberland [Edited by C. H. Hunter 
Blair]. Part 1, Shields of arms, effigies and inscriptions recorded by William 
Dugdale at his Visitation of Northumberland, A. D. 1666. Part 2, Supplement: 
Shields of arms and effigies set up in Northumberland before A. D. 1666 not 
seen by Dugdale and now recorded by the Editor. 8}x 5}. Pp. xxiii+ 180. 
Publications of the Newcastle-upon-Tyne Records Committee, vol. iv, 1924. 


Numismatics. 

*The Roman Imperial Coinage. Vol. i, Augustus to Vitellius. By Harold 
Mattingly and Edward A, Sydenham. 10x64. Pp. v+279, with 16 plates. 
London: Spink, 1923. 155. 


Philology. 

*The Folewer to the Donet. By Reginald Pecock. Now first edited from Brit. 
Mus. Roy. MS. 17 D. ix, with an introduction on Pecock’s language and style 
by Elsie Vaughan Hitchcock. 83x53. Pp. Ixxx+263. Early English Text 
Society, Original Series, no. 164. London: Milford, for the Society, 1924. 
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Prehistoric Archaeology. 
*A Microlithic industry of the Pennine chain related to the Tardenvis of Belgium. 
By Francis Buckley. 82x53. Pp. 7. Privately printed, 1924. 
*Essex Bronze Implements and Weapons in the Colchester Museum. By Charles 
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*The collective evidence of trephination of the human skull in Great Britain during 
prehistoric times. By T. Wilson Parry. Reprint from P. 3rd Int. Congress 
of History of Medicine. 10}x7. Pp. 7. Antwerp: Imprimerie de Vlijt, 1923. 

*Norske Oldfund: IV. Meldalsfundene en gravplads under plat mark fra exldre 
jernalder paa Vahangen i Meldalen, Av T. Petersen. 12}x93. Pp. 63. 
Kristiania: A. W. Broggers Boktrykkerei, 1923. 


Technology. 
*The Horniman Museum and Library: A handbook to the cases illustrating stages 
in the Evolution of the Domestic Arts. Part 2, Basketry, Pottery, Spinning, 
and Weaving, &c., 2nd edition. By H. S. Harrison. 7}x4?. Pp. 77. 
London: P. S. King, 1924. 6d. 
See also Ceramics, Metal Work, Textiles. 


Textiles. 

*Victoria and Albert Museum: Catalogue of Tapestries, By A. F. Kendrick. 
2nd edition. 9%x7}. Pp. viili+102, with 37 plates. London: Stationery 
Office, 1924. 35. 6d. 


Proceedings of the Society of Antiquaries 


Thursday. 21st February 1924. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 


'K.T., Vice-President, in the Chair. 


The following were admitted Fellows :—Rev. G. M. Benton, Lord 
Balneil, Mr. Michael Holroyd, Mr. G. Fenwick-Owen, Mr. J. G. Mann, 
and Mr. A. H. Thomas. 

Mr. H. F. Traylen was appointed a Local Secretary for Rutland. 

Mr. H. Chitty, F.S.A., communicated on behalf of Messrs. J. D. 
le Couteur and D. M. Carter a paper on the shrine of St. Swithun in 
Winchester Cathedral, which will be published in the Axtiquaries 
Fournal, 

Mr. H. S. Kingsford, Assistant Secretary, read a paper on Seal 
matrices with screw-out centres (see p. 249). 


Thursday, 28th February 1924. Rev. E. E. Dorling, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. O. M. Dalton, F.S.A., read a paper on a gilt copper dial in the 
form of a book made in Rome at the end of the sixteenth century and 
engraved with figures based on the Ars Magna of Raymond Lull, 
which will be printed in Archaeologia. 

Lt.-Col. Lyons, F.S.A., exhibited a sixteenth-century dial by 
Erasmus Habermel, of Prague, and some other mathematical instru- 
ments. 


Thursday, 6th March 1924. Rev. E. E. Dorling, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Col. E. J. King was admitted a Fellow. 

Dr. W. L. Hildburgh, F.S.A., exhibited five alabaster tables, part 
of a Passion set; a fifteenth-century brass ewer, of a type commonly 
attributed to Flanders, decorated by Saracenic workmen at Venice, 
and an early seventeenth-century German coco-nut cup. 
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Rev. H. F. Westlake, F.S.A., exhibited an illuminated genealogy 
of our Lord, the property of Mr. A. Nicholson. 

Mr. O. M. Dalton, F.S.A., exhibited a sixteenth-century costrel, the 
property of Mr. G. A. Smith. 

The following were elected Fellows of the Society :—Dom Percy 
Ethelbert Horne, Col. Alfred Herbert Tubby, C.B., C.M.G., Mr. Horace 
Courthope Beck, Major David Halstead, Mr. Harry Lawrence Bradfer- 
Lawrence, Lt.-Col. George Redesdale Brooker Spain, C.M.G., Dr. 
Joseph Hambley Rowe, Mr. Cecil Walter Charles Hallett, Rev. Robert 
George Griffiths, Mr. Thomas George Barnett, Dr. Donald Rose 
Paterson. 


Thursday, 13th March 1924. Mr. M.S. Giuseppi, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr. S. J. Camp and Mr. H. C. Beck were admitted Fellows. 

Miss N. F. Layard, F.S.A., read a paper on two bronze crowns and 
a bronze head-dress made of chains, found buried near the river Lark, 
Suffolk, and also exhibited some neolithic flint implements recently 
found at Canewdon, Essex. 


Thursday, 20th March 1924. Mr. M.S. Giuseppi, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

The following were admitted Fellows:—Major D. Halstead, Mr. 
T. G. Barnett, Mr. P. B. Chatwin, and Dr. D. R. Paterson. 

The Chairman moved the following resolution, which was carried 
unanimously, the Fellows signifying their assent by rising in their 
places : 

‘ The Fellows of the Society of Antiquaries desire to place on record 
the great loss which they have sustained by the death of their Vice- 
President, William Paley Baildon, who had been a Fellow for over 
thirty years and during the whole of that period had identified himself 
actively with the work and objects of the Society. They beg to assure 
his family of their sincere sympathy with them in their great loss.’ 

Messrs. John Humphreys, F.S.A., F. C. Wellstood, F.S.A., Local 
Secretaries for Warwickshire, and E. A. B. Barnard, F.S.A., Local 
Secretary for Worcestershire, communicated the final report on the 
excavations of the Anglo-Saxon cemetery at Bidford-on-Avon, which 
will be printed in Archaeologia. 


Thursday, 27th March 1924. Rev. E. E. Dorling, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

Mr, C. W. C, Hallett and Lt.-Col. G. R. B. Spain, were admitted 
Fellows. 

Mr. V. Gordon Childe, B.Litt., read a paper on the Date of the 
Bronze Age Invasion, which will be printed in Archaeologia. 


Thursday, 3rd April 1924. Rev. E. E. Dorling, Vice-President, in 
the Chair. 
Mr. E. G. Lister was admitted a Fellow. 
The Report of the Auditors of the Society’s accounts for the year 
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1923 was read, and thanks were voted to the Auditors for their trouble 
and to the Treasurer for his good and faithful services. 

A letter was read from Miss Baildon, thanking the Fellows for the 
resolution of sympathy passed on the death of her brother. 

Mr. John Humphreys, F.S.A., read a paper on Elizabethan Sheldon 
Tapestries, which will be printed in Archaeologia. 


Thursday, toth April 1924. Mr. M. S. Giuseppi, Vice-President, 
in the Chair. 

A special vote of thanks was returned to Mr. G. Kruger Gray, F.S.A., 
for his gift of a new banner of the Society’s arms, designed by himself, 
to be flown on the Anniversary and other festivals. 

Col. A. H. Tubby and Rev. Dom E. Horne were admitted Fellows. 

Messrs. H. Dewey, F.G.S., and Reginald Smith, F.S.A., read a paper 
on Flints from the Sturry gravels, Kent, which will be printed in 
Archaeologia. 

Mr. J. R. Gabriel exhibited a thirteenth-century tally. 

Mr. H. E. Stilgoe, F.S.A., and Lt.-Col. J. B. Karslake, F.S.A., 
exhibited drawings and sections of the road recently disclosed beneath 
the Edgware Road, which will be published in the Antiguaries Fournal. 


Thursday, 1st May 1924. The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, 
K.T., Vice-President, in the Chair. 

The Rev. Fred Harrison was admitted a Fellow. 

Prof. J. L. Myres, F.S.A., read a paper by Mr. G., E. Jeffery, F.S.A.., 
Local Secretary for Cyprus, on Doric architecture in Cyprus, which 
will be printed in Archaeologia. 

Mr. W. J. Hemp, F.S.A., exhibited some terra-cotta figures from 
Majorca, on which Prof. Myres read some notes. The paper will be 
published in the Axtiguaries Fournal. 


Monday, sth May 1924: Anniversary Meeting. Mr. M.S. Giuseppi, 
Vice-President, in the Chair. 

Dr. William Martin and Dr. W. L. Hildburgh were appointed 
scrutators of the ballot. 

The following Report of the Council for the year 1923-4 was read :— 

The Council is happy to be able to record another successful year. 
Financial questions are dealt with by the Treasurer in his statement 
of accounts to which Fellows are referred for details. In the following 
report the matters to which the Council desires to draw attention are 
grouped together. 

Library—In the last Report the Council emphasized the need of 
a new Author-Catalogue and expressed the hope that it might be 
possible shortly to start the preparation of it on the Card-Index 
system. The matter was accordingly referred to the Library Com- 
mittee, with the result that the Council is happy to be able to report 
that the work was begun in February and is now well in hand, although 
it must necessarily be some time before it can be completed. To 
carry the cabinets, needed to contain the cards both for this and the 
Subject-Catalogue, two long bookcases have been placed on the west 
side of the Library. These will not only serve as stands for the 
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cabinets, but will also materially assist in relieving congestion. The 
Subject-Catalogue itself is making steady progress, and is becoming 
increasingly valuable. 

The number of books added to the Library is about the same as last 
year. The periodicals are coming in regularly and most Socicties 
have now made up their arrears and have returned to their normal 
output. The number of books borrowed since the last Anniversary 
was 737, representing loans to 125 Fellows. 

Research.—The excavations at Stonehenge and Richborough have 
been continued during the past year with satisfactory results, and 
reports will be given by Colonel Hawley and Mr. Bushe-Fox at the 
end of this session. The appeal made last year met with considerable 
response, but the Council would once again emphasize the importance 
of annual subscriptions to the Research Fund. Owing to the result of 
the appeal, the Council was able to make grants to several excavations 
not under the supervision of the Society, but these grants could not 
be as large as in previous years owing to the shortness of funds and 
the Society’s own heavy commitments. 

Publications.—The success of the Antiguaries fournal continues and 
the Council feels that this new departure may now, after three years, 
be considered to have justified itself completely. Volume 72 of 
Archaeologia was issued during last summer, and Volume 73 is well in 
hand and should be published in the course of the next few months. 
A fifth number of the Research Committee’s Reports, dealing with 
Mr. Bushe-Fox’s excavations at Swarling, is in print and should be in 
the hands of Fellows soon after the end of the session. 

Obituaries.—The following have died since the last Anniversary. 
The number is not so high as last year, but the list contains the names 
of several very well-known Fellows, whose places will be hard to fill. 


Ordinary Fellows. 


William Paley Baildon, Vice-President, 14th March 1924. 
George Lord Beeforth, 12th April 1924. 

Walter de Gray Birch, LL.D., 8th March 1924. 

Robert Blair, 14th July 1923. 

Leland Lewis Duncan, M.V.O., O.B.E., 26th December 1923. 
Canon Joseph Thomas Fowler, D.C.L., 22nd March 1924. 
William Harrison, 6th March 1924. 

Arthur George Hill, 16th June 1923. 

Sir Henry Hoyle Howorth, K.C.I.E., F.R.S., 15th July 1923. 
John Seymour Lucas, R.A., 8th May 1923. 

Rev. Arthur Tompson Michell, 13th August 1923. 

John Henry Oglander, 16th April 1924. 

Maberley Phillips, roth November 1923. 

William de Courcy Prideaux, 8th June 1923. 

Rev. Oswald Joseph Reichel, B.C.L., 30th April 1923. 
Herbert Addington Rigg, K.C., 7th March 1924. 

Col. John Henry Rivett-Carnac, C.I.E., 11th May 1923. 
Major Frederick William Slingsby, 14th December 1923. 
Harold Lyon Thomson, 13th March 1924. 
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Richard Hensleigh Walter, M.B., 3rd April 1924, 

William Henry Ward, 10th March 1924. 

Charles Welch, 14th January 1924. 

In addition the death of the following Fellow was not notified until 
after the last Anniversary. 

Percival Ross, 4th April 1923. 


Honorary Fellow. 


Eugene Lefévre-Pontalis, 31st October 1923. 


An obituary notice of WILLIAM PALEY BAILDON appears in this 
number of the Antiguaries Fournal (p. 279). 


WALTER DE GRAY BIRCH, LL.D., was better known to antiquaries 
of a past generation than to those of the present day, although he was 
at work in the Society’s library within but a few weeks of his death, 
which took place at Mentone at the age of 82. He may be said to 
have had an hereditary interest both in the British Museum and in the 
Society, his father being Dr. Samuel Birch, F.S.A., the well-known 
first keeper of Egyptian antiquities. He was born in 1842, was 
educated at Charterhouse and Trinity, Cambridge, and in 1864 was 
appointed an assistant in the department of Manuscripts in the British 
Museum. He became a senior assistant a year later and this position 
he continued to hold until his retirement from the Museum in 1902, 
when he became librarian to the Marquess of Bute. His chief studies 
lay in the direction of Anglo-Saxon charters and medieval seals, on 
both of which subjects he published many works, the most important 
being the Cartularium Saxonicum and the Catalogue of Seals in the 
Department of MSS. But he had also written histories of Margam 
and Neath abbeys and had edited the Register of Hyde Abbey, 
Winchester, to name but a few of the other works which flowed from 
his prolific pen. For many years he was an active member of the 
British Archaeological Association, filling successively the offices of 
Secretary, Treasurer, and Vice-President, and for twenty-two years 
acted as editor of its Journal, in which many contributions by him 
appeared. He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1881, served on 
the Council in 1885 and 1886, and frequently communicated papers at 
the meetings. 


ROBERT BLAIR had been for forty years the indefatigable Secretary 
and Editor of the Society of Antiquaries of Newcastle, and it is 
a pathetic fact that he died only a few days before his colleagues in 
that Society had arranged to present him with a portrait medal, struck 
in commemoration of his long and devoted services. During the 
whole of his term of office he is said only to have missed attending 
three of the Society’s meetings, truly no mean record of duty ably and 
conscientiously done. He was born in 1845 and was the son, grand- 
son, and great-grandson of South Shields pilots. He himself, however, 
did not follow the sea as a profession, but became a solicitor, and made 
for himself a considerable practice in his native town. In 1874 he was 
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elected a member of the Newcastle Society, and shortly afterwards 
began to take an active part in the excavation of the Roman station 
at The Lawe, becoming secretary to the Committee, and working with 
characteristic energy, not only on the site, but, what is perhaps more 
important and certainly more heart-breaking, at collecting subscrip- 
tions. He also naturally took a keen interest in the work on the 
Roman Wall, and eventually undertook the editing and revision of the 
well-known Handbook of Dr. Bruce, who had been one of his earliest 
friends and to whose encouragement and example he owed much. He 
was also one of the original members of the Northumberland County 
History Committee. He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1884 
and shortly afterwards was appointed a Local Secretary for North- 
umberland, a position which he continued to hold until the day of his 
death. As such he made many valuable contributions to the Society’s 
Proceedings, chiefly on discoveries of Roman remains in his neighbour- 
hood. In 1922 the University of Durham conferred on him the 
honorary degree of M.A.,a fitting recognition of his attainments as an 
archaeologist and of his life-long devotion to the study of antiquity. 


An obituary notice of LELAND LEWIS DUNCAN has already 
appeared in the Antiguaries Fournal (above, p. 162.) 


The death of Canon JOSEPH THOMAS FOWLER has removed one of 
the most venerable and venerated Fellows of the Society. Although 
his age had of late years prevented his often visiting London, to the 
fellows of a decade or so ago he was a well-known figure, and in spite 
of his advanced years his mind remained as vigorous as ever, and it 
was but a few months ago that he communicated to the ¥ournal 
a note on a supposed Tournay font at Boulge in Suffolk. He was 
born in 1833 at Winterton, his family home in Lincolnshire, and there 
he died ninety years afterwards. At first he intended to take up 
medicine as a profession, and to that end entered St. Thomas’s 
Hospital and duly became qualified, acting for a short time as house 
surgeon at Bradford Infirmary. But he soon decided to take orders, 
and accordingly went into residence at Durham University in 1858, 
being ordained three years later. After serving one or two curacies 
he returned to Durham in 1870 as Vice-Principal of Bishop Hatfield’s 
Hall and Lecturer in Hebrew. He retired in 1917, having in 1897 
been made an honorary Canon of Durham, and three years earlier an 
honorary D.C.L. of his University. 

He was elected a Fellow of the Society in 1867 and on the day of 
his admission read his first paper, on the music inscribed on the bells 
of St. Mary’s, Oxford, and for long afterwards he continued to make 
communications almost every year, in many instances in his capacity 
of Local Secretary for Durham. He was also an active member of 
the Surtees Society, of which he was a Vice-President, and for which 
he edited eleven volumes, amongst them being the Durham Account 
Rolls, the Newminster Cartulary, and his monumental edition of the 
Rites of Durham. For the Yorkshire Record Society he edited the 
Coucher Book of Selby Abbey, while for the Yorkshire Archaeological 
Society he published an edition of the Cistercian Statutes. This 
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enumeration of but a few of his most important works is enough to 
show his high attainments as an antiquary, but what cannot so easily 
be shown is the charm of his personality, his enthusiasm, his wealth of 
knowledge, and the ever ready help which he never failed to give to all 
those who asked it of him. 


ARTHUR GEORGE HILL was elected a Fellow in 1882 and was 
keenly interested in ecclesiastical architecture, especially that of 
Germany and Spain, on which he contributed papers to the Society. 
A member of the well-known firm of organ builders, he naturally paid 
particular attention to the archaeological side of his profession, pub- 
lishing two large folio volumes on the Organ cases and Organs of the 
Middle Ages and Renaissance, illustrated by himself. The originals 
of these beautiful pen and ink drawings were bequeathed by him to 
the Society, and form a valuable and artistic addition to the collections 
in the Library. He was educated at Westminster and Jesus College, 
Cambridge, and was also Docteur és Lettres of the University of Lille, 
this degree being conferred on him after examination. 


An obituary notice of Sir HENRY HOYLE HoworTH has already 
appeared in the Antiguaries Fournal (iii, 378), but it may be added 
that his sons generously presented to the Society some thirty volumes 
from his library, which form a valuable memento of one who for long 
had been a Fellow and whose interest in the Society’s welfare and 
activities never abated. 


JOHN SEYMOUR LUCAS, the well-known artist, was born in 1849, 
was elected an A.R.A. in 1886, becoming an R.A. twelve years later. 
He became a Fellow of the Society in 1889 and on several occasions 
served on the Council and made contributions to its Proceedings. As 
an antiquary his tastes lay chiefly in the domain of armour and 
costume, his historical paintings naturally leading his studies in these 
directions. This is not the place to speak of his eminence as an artist, 
nor of his early struggles and determination to succeed. But mention 
may be made of his historical pictures, such as the wall paintings of 
William the Conqueror granting his charter to London, for the Royal 
Exchange, and of the Arrest of the Five Members for the House of 
Commons ; and of the numerous portraits of eminent persons which 
he executed, not only in oils but also in chalks. 


WILLIAM DE COURCY PRIDEAUX, Local Secretary for Dorset, was 
elected a Fellow in 1914, and on several occasions made exhibitions 
before the Society. He was a keen local antiquary and a prominent 
member of the Dorset Field Club, of which he was a Vice-President, 
and to whose Proceedings he was a contributor. Almost his last work 
was the excavation of a barrow on the downs above Weymouth. His 
death was undoubtedly hastened by the strain of his activities during 
the War, as he turned his inventive capabilities to good account in the 
production of an improved cartridge belt for machine guns in aeroplanes, 
which was adopted by many of the Allied Powers. 
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The REVEREND OSWALD JOSEPH REICHEL was a recognized 
authority on the Canon Law and on the records of Devonshire and 
Cornwall. Born in 1840 he had a brilliant career at Oxford, taking 
honours in four schools and being both Taylorian, and Denyer and 
Johnson scholar as well as Ellerton prizeman. Later he became Vice- 
Principal of Cuddesdon Theological College, and for seventeen years 
was vicar of Sparsholt. His writings were numerous, his more impor- 
tant works being the Complete Manual of Canon Law, and the Canon 
Law of Church Institutions. He contributed chapters on Domesday 
Book and the Feudal Baronage to the Victoria History of Devon, and 
had published many papers in the 7ransactions of the Devonshire 
Association, notably a history of the Devon Hundreds. He was 
clected a Fellow of the Society in 1884. 


PERCIVAL Ross had been a Fellow for little more than a year, and 
had therefore had no opportunity of taking any part in the Society's 
work. He was well known in Yorkshire as a careful and painstaking 
antiquary, and had paid special attention to the Roman roads in the 
county, on which he had published several articles. 


HAROLD LYON THOMSON was a very familiar figure at the Society's 
meetings, rarely failing to be present on a Thursday evening, and 
although he never contributed any papers he frequently took part in 
the discussions which followed them. He was elected a Fellow in 
1901, and in 1906 was appointed a member of the Committee for the 
revision of the Statutes, and in many other ways he showed a lively 
interest in the Society’s affairs. He was particularly prominent in 
the domain of local politics, being an alderman of the city of West- 
minster, of which he was mayor in 1912-13, and chairman of many of 
its Committees. During the war he served for some time in France 
as a captain in the Royal Army Service Corps, doing considerable 
service in the organization of transport, his work proving particularly 
valuable after the retreat from Mons. He was a member of the 
Royal Company of Archers, a Knight of Grace of the Order of 
St. John of Jerusalem, and a member of several foreign orders. 


Dr. RICHARD HENSLEIGH WALTER had not been a Fellow of the 
Society for many years, but was an active member of the Somerset 
Archaeological Society, being especially interested in the excavations 
on Ham Hill, below which he lived. He was a Local Secretary for 
Somerset, and as such contributed regular reports on archaeological 
discoveries in the county, especially those at Ham Hill, which have all 
been printed among the notes in the Antiguaries Fournal. 


WILLIAM HENRY WARD was elected a Fellow in 1914, but for 
several years the War prevented his taking any part in the Society’s 
activities, as although well over age he was one of the first to volunteer, 
and served until the Armistice. Asan architect he carried out several 
important works, but it is as the historian of architecture that his 
name will go down to posterity, his books on French chateaux and 
on the architecture of the Renaissance in France being models of 
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technical knowledge and historical research. At his death he was 
engaged in the preparation of a history of Iver, his native parish, and 
amidst his multifarious duties he frequently found time to snatch a few 
hours in the Society’s library to work through the Calendars and 
other authorities for the purpose of gathering together the necessary 
information for his task. He had lately been appointed chairman 
of the Church Crafts League, and here already his influence was 
beginning to make itself felt. He was a man of retiring’ disposition 
but of extraordinary charm of manner, and his loss is a great one not 
only to his many friends but to all who have the interests of architecture 
and archaeology at heart. 


CHARLES WELCH was born in 1848, and for many years was 
Librarian at the Guildhall, joining the staff immediately on leaving 
the City of London School and giving to it more than forty years 
service. Under his guidance the Library increased both in size and 
usefulness, and on his retirement in 1906 it was in London second 
only to the British Museuin. As an antiquary he gave much attention 
to the history of the City of London and of its Guilds, of several of 
which he was member. He published an edition of Wallis’s Loudon 
Armory, and wrote histories of the Paviors’, Pewterers’, and Cutlers’ 
companies, the concluding volume of the last appearing under the 
editorship of his son only a few weeks before his death. He had also 
edited the churchwardens’ accounts of All Hallows, London Wall, the 
Register of Freemen under Henry VIII, and with the late Canon 
Benham had written a book on Medieval London. He was elected 
a Fellow of the Society in 1890, served on the Council in 1894, and 
on various occasions exhibited at the meetings objects connected with 
London and its history. 


An obituary notice of our Honorary Fellow EUGENE LEFEVRE- 
PONTALIS was published in the January number of the Axtiguaries 
Fournal (above, p. 64). 


The Treasurer’s statement on the general state of the Society’s 
finances and the accounts for the year 1923 were laid before the 
Meeting. 


The Chairman read a letter from the President, in which he expressed 
his great regret that reasons of health prevented his being present at 
the meeting and delivering the customary address. He felt, however, 
that his vacation of the chair should not be allowed to pass without 
a few valedictory words, particularly as it was the end of a second 
term of office, a circumstance he believed unique in the Society’s 
history. Moreover, since 18y2, when he became Secretary, he had 
been an Officer of the Society continuously except for one year. 

There were many matters which could well have formed the subject 
of a Presidential Address, such especially as the establishment of the 
Royal Commissions on Historical Monuments, and the passing of the 
Ancient Monuments Act, but his chief desire was to express to 
the Fellows his gratitude for their kindness and forbearance during 
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his presidency, In his efforts to promote the welfare of the Society 
he had invariably received the warmest backing from the Fellows, 
while to the officers he was under a special obligation for the way in 
which they had devoted themselves to the Society’s interests. To 
all—Officers, Fellows, and Staff—he offered his grateful thanks. 


The following resolution was proposed by Sir Edward Brabrook, 
seconded by Dr. Philip Norman, and carried unanimously :— 

‘ The Society desires to express its sincere regret at the close of the 
service of Sir Charles Hercules Read as its President—unexampled as 
extending over two periods of years—and to record its grateful 
recognition of the high qualities which he has exhibited in that office, 
qualities which will ever live in the recollection of the Society. The 
Society sympathizes with Sir Hercules Read in his prolonged illness, 
but rejoices in his improved health and hopes for him an early and 
complete recovery.’ 


The Scrutators having handed in their report, the following were 
declared elected as Officers and Council for the ensuing year :—The 
Earl of Crawford and Balcarres, President; Mr. William Minet, 
Treasurer ; Mr. C. R. Peers, Director ; Mr. Ralph Griffin, Secretary; 
Mr. J. N. Bankes, Lt.-Col. H. F. Bidder, Mr. J. P. Bushe-Fox, 
Dr. F. W. Cock, Mr. J. E. Couchman, Major Victor Farquharson, 
Mr. M. S. Giuseppi, Mr. R. Holland-Martin, Mr. John Humphreys, 
Rev. Prof. Claude Jenkins, Mr. P. M. Johnston, Mr. W. A. Littledale, 
Lt.-Col. H. W. Morrieson, Prof. J. L. Myres, Mr. R. Garraway Rice, 
Mr. W. Barclay Squire, and Mr. M. F. Tweedie. 


The Earl of Crawford and Balcarres then took the Chair and 
thanked the Fellows for the honour they had done him in electing 
him President of the Society. 
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The Temple. The SE. facade with the stone steps and brick altar 


b. The Temple. The smaller flight of stone steps in the SW. projection. 











